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ABSTI^ACT 

Both process and product objectives are focused on in 
this evaluation report. The design for the process element centered 
upon the eight major areas of developmental activities, or 
components, defined for preparing and implementing the career 
education program: (1) Elementary School Program, (2) Middle School 
Program, (3) Secondary/Post Secondary School Program, (4) Counseling 
and Guidance Services, (5) Career Information, Placement and 
Follow-Up Service, (6) In-Service Education Programs, (7) Community 
Involvement Programs, and (8) Materials Development and Dissemination 
Service. All available data sources are re/iewvid and analyzed in 
terms of the stated objectives for e?».ch ol the eight components. The 
product evaluation involved a student tej;ting program at all 
instructional levels using an experimental/control group. Test 
results are reported and the findings summarized. Based on 
conclusions regarding the achievement of process and product 
objectives, recommendvii tions are presented for future implementation. 
Appended are a bibliography and list of data collection instruments 
used. (HG) 
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IfiTROOUCTION 



Purpose of the Leon District Project 

June 15, 1973, marked the beginning of the Leon District Career Educa- 
tion Project, a pilot effort in career education for the State of Florida. 
This pilot effort was conducted over a period of two years, and was concluded 
on June 30, 1975. The Leon District project was one of several federally 
funded programs in Florida designed to 'Mead the way** In implementing career 
education throughout the state. Recognizing the need for educational re- 
form, the Leon District Board gave high priority to the Implementation of 
needed changes so that Career Education might become a primary focus in 
grades K through ]k In all of ?ts schools. Of prime concern to the Board 
was the disturbing fact that too many students were leaving school without 
adequate educat ional preparation, salable skills or meaningful career objectives. 

The purpose of the Leon District p'-oject was specifically to reverse 
this trend, and to effect the needed changes by developing, implementing, 
evaluating and disseminating a comprehensive career education program. Such 
a program was designed to Increase self awarerwss, develop favorable atti- 
tudes ab:>ut the personal, social and economic significance of work, and to 
assist each student in developing and practicing appropriate career declsion- 
iraking Skills. 

Program Goals and Components of the Project 

The program goals, set forth for the Leon District project, were as 
f ol lows ; 

1. Increased student sel f -awareness of personal abilities 
and skills in the perspective of work values and job 

opt ions . 
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2. Career exposure, motivation and orientation and meaning- 
ful exploratory experiences to assist students In formulating 
realistic occupational goats and to enable them to better 
relate to the need and purpose of general/academic studies. 

3. Job preparation and retraining In a wide variety of occu- 
pational areas geared to current and projected manpower 
needs and job performance requirements. 

4. Student placement In eiti>er a job or an advanced level occu- 
pational training or baccalaureate program. 

As a means of attaining these broad program goals. Ten Career Education 
Project Components were originally designed as the vehicles for direct imple- 
mentation and as supporting elements in bringing career education to the 
Leon District Public Schools. These components, as originally indicated, were 
as follows: 



1. 


Elementary School (Grades K-5) 


2. 


Middle School (Grades 6-8) 


3. 


Secondary and Post-Secondary School (Grades 9-1^) 


k. 


Guidance and Evaluation 


5. 


Placement 


6. 


In-Service Training 


7. 


Corrtnunity Involvement 


8. 


Resources 


9. 


Commun icdt ions 


10. 


Evaluation 



Although modified somewhat as the program was developed, these components 
formed the essential elements of the District thrust in career education. 



During the first year of the project (June, 1973 - September, 197^) » the em- 
phasis was on "process," namely, developJng techniques and procedures for 
ifT.pl indent log the program, providing In-service education, preparing instruc- 
tional materials and curricula, the designing of guidance, counselling and 
placement services and developing a program of school -community Involvement. 
Continued emphasis on "process" was maintained during the Implementation 
phase which began in the fall of 197^. The program was designed to increase 
self-awareness, to provide value clarification skills, and to develop career 
awareness at the elementary level . At the middle school level It was to 
further develop self-awareness and valuing skills, to provide opportunities 
for career orientation and exploration, and to ^^velop educational and 
economic awareness and decision-making skills. At the high school and post 
high school level the program was to contl"iue these elements and e\%o to 
develop employabillty skills and some job preparation sk!lls. 
The Setting For The Leon County Project 

Leon County, Florida is located at the easternmost section of the 
Florida panhandle. T!ie orly population area of major significance In the 
county is Tallahassee which is also the State Capital. Based on the 1970 
census, the county population was 103,0^7 of which some 71,897 persons 
resided in and immediately around Tallahassee. 

The county has a total labor force of over ^3,000 persons, of which 
almost half are engaged it professional and clerical occupations. Approxi- 
mately k&l of iKo working force Is employed In state or county government 
and ^.7'/- is engiagod In manufacturing. Approximately 22% of the labor 
force earns in excess of $15,000 per year. The median Income is* less than 
$9,000 per year. 



Three state institutions of higher education, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College and the Tallahassee Com- 
munity College are located in Tallahassee. The Leon County School System 
consists of 19 elementary schools (Grades K-5)t six middle schools (Grades 
6-8) p three comprehensive high schools (Grades 9-12), and the Lively 
Vocational-Technical Schoo' (Grades 10-1^). The combined enrollment of 
all institutions in the county is in excess of ^2,500 students. Approxi- 
nidtely 20,000 are enrolled ^n the two universities, and some 600 at the 
cofTVT'unity college. Elementary and middle schools enroll in excess of 
lb, 300 students and the high schools more than 6,600 students. 

As orlgincilly planned, the project was to be carried out over a period 

o! 18 fKDnths, during which time ten schools were to be included In the 

pilot program. These ten schools were: 

Elementary Schools: Concord, Ruedlger, Sealey, Sullivan, 

Timberl 'ne 

Middle Schools: Cobb, Raa 

Secondary School s : Leon 

Post Secondary Schools: Lively Ar'^a School 

Tallahassee Commurlty College 

The elementary schools are feeder schools for the selected middle 
schools which, in turn, feed Into the high school; from high school, the 
students may go to the universities, to the area vocatlonal-technlcaJ 
school or to the community college. 

Subsequently, for reasons stated elsewhere In this report, the project 
or experimental schools were re'Juced to nine. The following figures re- 
present the approximate enrollments In the nine experimental schools during 
the 197^-1975 school year, the ye^ar of program Implementation: 
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School Grade Enrol Iment 

Concord K-5 88 

Ruediger K-5 ^^7 

Sealey K-5 760 

Sul 1 ivan K-5 597 

Timberlane K-5 776 

Cobb 6-8 882 

Raa 6-8 1 ,006 

Leon 9-12 2,2^*3 

Lively 13-1^ 2,300 



For purposes of observing a '^control** element in the career education 
project, four ''matching" non-project or control schools were selected for 
stjdent participation in the testing program. Thus, students were selected 
from the following schools for the pre-tests in January, 1975, and for the 
post-tests in May, 1975: 



School Grade Enrol Iment 

Brevard K-5 562 

Astoria Park K-b 730 

Belle Vue 6-8 321 

Godby 9-12 2,067 



Implementation of career education in the several pilot schools 
emphasized areas of involvement provided for m the Leon District career 
education project. In the elementary schools the emphasis was placed on 
world of work orientation, personal values, self-awareness and occupa- 
tional awareness; in the middle sc^*ool the emphasis w£S placed on occupa 
tional exploration, self awareness and personal values; and in the high 
school and at the post high school level , the emphasis was on furthering 
self-awareness, and on the preparation for skill development and skill 
deve lopment i tsel f . 
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EVALUATION OF THE LEON DISTRICT PROJECT 



Program Objectives - Process 

Eminating directly from the program goals, the broadly stated pro- 
gram (process) objectives which were formulated follow: 

1. Developing an elementary program for grades K-5 to Increase 
self-awareness f.nd career awareness of students and to pro- 
vide the skills necessary to relate sel f-c ^^icept to the 
broad range of options open to them In the world of work^ 

2. Developing programs for the middle school level, grades 
6-8, to provide career orientation and meaningful explora- 
tory experiences in the 15 occupational clusters as they 
relate to the students* expanding sel f-cjncept. 

3. Developing programs for grade levels that extend in- 
depth career exploration and job preparation experiences, 
including the utilization of work experience and cooperative 
education opportunities; the experiences would provide skills 
necessary for success in an occupation or subsequent educa- 

t ional program. 

^. Continuing and expanding counseling and guidance services 
to students at all grade levels. 

5. Articulating the functions of placement and follow-up. 

6. Providing maxlmun career Information for use of students 
through organized systems and nf«dia. 

7. Planning and providing placement through coordinated efforts 
of the placement component personnel of the Career Education 
Center, counselors, occupational specialists, teache 's and 
cooperating agencies. 

8. Planning, providing and conducting follow-up studies and 
providing feedback of pertinent Information to the school 
system for development of plans to meet present and 
future needs of students. 

9. Providing in-service programs in the areas of orientation, 
planning and Implementation of Career Education for 
teachers, administrators and supportive staff. 

10. Developing a program of school -community Involvement to pro- 
vide continuing educational services to all people* 

Subsequently, toward the end of the initial planning period. In May, 

197^, program objectives 5, 6, 7 and 8 above, were assimilated Into one 
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major objective of two parts as objective 5: 

a. Planning and providing career information and placement 
through coordinated efforts of the placement component 

of the Career Center counselors, occupational specialists, 
teachers and cooperating agencies. 

b. Planning, providing and conducting follow-up studies and 
providing feedback of pertinent Information to the school 
system for development of plans to meet present and future 
needs of students. 

Thus, there were eight* major areas of developmental activities (com- 
ponents) defined for the ^'process" of preparing and Implementing the program 
of career education. Briefly stated, these were: 

1. Elementary School Program (K-5) 

2. Middle School Program (6-8) 

3. Secondary and Post Secondary School Program (9-1^ 
^. Counseling and guidance services 

5. Career Information, Placement and Follow-up 

6. In-Service Education Programs 

7. Commun I ty Involvement 

8. Materials Development & Dissemination 

An analysis of the achievement of these developmental activities, or 
process object I ves; appears In "Achievement of the Process Objectives.'* 
Program Objectives - Product 

The specific objectives for students at the various grade levels of 
career education Implementation were derived from the nwjor goals and pro- 
gram objectives indicated above and were stated in the following performance 
based terms: 

Although not expressly stated as an objective, the matter of materials 
development and dissemination was of significance and was thus added by 
the evaluators as the eighth component. 

11 
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Grades K-5 - Elementary School 

Stude.^t Objectives 
The student will: 
1. 
2. 



Career Education 
E lements 



SELF AWARENESS 



VALUES CLARIFICA- 
TION 



DECISION MAKING 



CAkEER AWARENESS 



EDUCATIONAL 
AWARENESS 

ECONOMIC 
AWARENESS 



explore individual Interest and abilities 
for personal development, 
develop positive attitude toward self and 
others. 



3. --deveilop capacity for participating In 
feelings or ideas of others and for 
respecting the worth of their feelings 
and ideas. 

— identify what is Important to self and 
others that motivates beliefs, choices 
and behavior. 

5. --develop ability to weigh alternatives, make 

real istic choices on basis of values and 
assume responsibility for decisions. 

6. --develop awareness of career development as 

a lIfe*Iong process. 

7. --explore interests that leaJ to leisure-time 

activities and future occupational goals. 

8. --develop awareness that educational exper- 

iences are related to career development. 

9. --develop awareness of the interdependence 

of worK roles. 



Grades 6-8 - Middle School 

Car ee r Education 
E lement s 

SELF AWARENESS 



Student Objectives 



VALUES 

CLARIFICAT ION 



The student will: 

1. — develop awareness of self In relation to 

occupations or potential careers. 

2. — dt:-'elop attitudes of respect and apprecia- 

tion toward workers In all fields. 

3. --develop wholesome attitudes toward work 

and society. 
— develop awareness of Individual values and 
their effect on career choice. 
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Grades 6-8 - Middle School (Continued) 



5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 



10. ~ 



Career Education 
Elements 



CAREER DECISION 
MAKING 



CAREER AWARENESS/ 
ORIENTATION 



EDUCATIONAL 
AWARENESS 



ECONOMIC 
AWARENESS 



CAREER ORIENTATION/ 
EXPLORATION 
(EDUCATIONAL AND 
ECONOMIC AWARENESS) 



Grades 9-12 - High School 
Career Education 



Student Objectives 



The student w! 1 1 



—gain experience in decision making, 
•-develop awareness of relevant factors to 

be considered in decision making, 
—refine and strengthen decision making skills. 

--develop awareness of the many occupations/ 
careers available. 

•-become familiar with occupational classifica- 
tions and clusters. 
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12. 



Elements 



The 



develop awareness of the educational pre- 
paration required for and related to various 
careers. 

-develop awareness of the relationship 
between the economic system, job opportunity, 
life style and career choice. 

continue exploring occupations as they re- 
late to Individual abilities, values, in- 
terests and achievements, and begin to 
identify tentative career choices to be 
investigated in high school. 



Student Objectives 
student will: 



SELF AWARENESS, 

VALUES CLARIFICATION 1, 



CAREER DECISION 
MAKING 



CAREER DECISION 



MAKING 



2. — 



•demonstrate self-awareness by Identifying 
his major abilities. Interests, values and 
achievements. 

relate abilities, interests, achievements, 
personal values and Influence of others' 
values to occupational areas. 

-Identify and utilize sources of individual 
career counseling to make a tentative ccwn- 
mitnient to a career direction and register 
In appropriate courses. 

-Identify his choice of placement — higher 
education, vocational/technical education 
or enploynent — following graduation. 
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Grades 9-12 - High School (Continued) 



Student Objectives 
The student will: 

5. — explore occupational cluster areas, noting 

key occupations and the educational re- 
quirements, economic Implications, required 
skills and job opportunities related to 
occupat ions. 

6. — identify the relationship between academic 

training (general background and basic 
skills courses) and career opportunities/ 
preparation. 

7. — demonstrate beginning competencies needed 

to obtain and maintain employment and to 
progress in the %#orld of work, 

8. —develop specific employabi 1 Ity skills 

needed to obtain and maintain employment. 

9. —develop occupational /academic skills needed 

for entry level employment, advanced occu- 
pational training or higher educational 
training relative to career choice* 



Grades 13-lU - Vocational -Technical School 

Student Objectives 
The student will: 



Career Education 
Elements 



EDUCATIONAL 
AWARENESS 
ECONOMIC AWARENESS 
CAREER 
EXPLORATION 

EDUCATIONAL 
AWARENESS 



EMPLOYABILITY 
SKILLS AND J08 
PREPARATION 



Career Education 
Elements 



SELF AWARENESS 



1. —demonstrate self -awareness by identifying 
his major abilities, interests, values and 
achievements. 



EKLC 



CAREER DECISION 
MAKING 



CAREER EXPLORATION 
EDUCATIONAL AWARE- 
NESS. ECONOMIC 
AWARENESS 



2. —relate his abilities interests, achieve- 

ments, personal values and influence of 
others* values to occupational areas. 

3. —identify and utilize sources of Individual 

career counseling to make a tentative com- 
mitment to a career direction and to 
register in appropriate courses. 

4. —identify his choice of placement — higher 

education, vocat ional /technical education 
cr enplo>Tient — following graduation. 

5. — explore occupational cluster areas, noting 

key occupations and the educational re- 
quirements, economic irrpl icat lon, required 
skills and job opportunities related to 
occupat ions. 

6. — explore and select fields of Interest and 

develop skills necessary for enjoyment of 
leisure interests. 

u 
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Grades - Vocat ional -Techn ical School (Continued) 

Career Education Student Objectives 

Elements 

The student will: 
EDUCATIONAL ^' v 

AWARENESS 7- --identify the relationship between academic 

training (general background and basic skills 
courses) and career opportunities/preparation. 

EMPLOYABILITY SMLLS 8. —demonstrate beginning competencies needed 
AND JOB PREPAR/aTION to obtain and maintain employment and to 

progress in the world of work. 
9. — develop specific employabi I i ty skills needed, 

to obtain and maintain employment. 
10. --develop occupation/academic skills needed 
for entry level employment, advanced occu- 
pational training or higher educational 
training relative to his career choice. 

Purpose of the Evaluation 

The Leon District Career Education Project was developed and implemented 
as an integral part of the total Florida effort in the diffusion of career 
education. The project was funded for a period of 18 months- under a Federal 
grant with Vocational Education Funds and state funds. As such, the project 
was also an integral part of the State'^ vocational-technical effort. 

In order to justify the expenditure of huraan and naterial resources, it 
was felt that the effectiveness of the Leon District Career Education Pro- 
ject should be carefully and objectively determined. In an effort to ascer- 
tain the nature and degree of program achievement, an analysis and evaluation 
of both process and product objectives are necessary. From evaluation find- 
ings it nay then be determined which elements of the process and/or product 
develop-nent and ir?plen«ntat ion have been effective and have merit, or which 
elements are not worthy of further consideration. Such inforniat ion, used 
effectively, disserinated and diffused into other districts, will be of value 
and, at the same tine, fulfills the basic Intent and purpose of the pilot 
effort. 

* At the end of the 18 month period, the expiration date was extended for 
6 nwths, but without additional funds. 

n 
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The purpose of this evaluation is, then, to analyze and assess ''pro- 
cess" development and implementation of the eight major areas of develop- 
mental activities. In this process, staff, teachers and administrators 
plan, design and develop the techniques, procedures, materials, curricula 
and services for the program. The purpose, further. Is to evaluate *'pro- 
duct*' through the measurement of student achievement of the career objectives 
developed in the process phase. More specifically, it is Intended to 
determine whether or not students in the career education program, as com- 
pared to students In the traditional education program, gained a higher 
level of proficiency in, or made greater gains toward acquiring the com- 
petencies identified in the career edurcation elements. These elements, as 
identified in the project, are: 

Self Awareness 
Values Clarification 

Decision Making/Career Decision Making 

Career Awareness/Orientation 

Educat ional Awareness 

Economic Awareness 

Employabi 1 i ty Skills 

Job Preparation 

Thus, an effort was made to ascertain answers to the following questions 
Old students in tHe career education programs (experimental group) as 
corpared to students ar;rolled in traditional education progr^rts (con- 
trol grcxip) : 

1. develop a greater capacity for self-awareness? 

2, develop a greater ability in clarifying personal values? 
3- demonstrate greater facility at decision making, or at 

career decision making? 
^. acc^ire more knowledge about careers? 

5. develop a greater awareness of the relationships between 
acad^ics and career development? 

6. develop a greater awareness of the economic aspects of 
careers? 

7. learr rore about different jobs and job clusters? 

16 
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8- learn more about skills needed to get and hold a job? 
9. develop more occupational skills? 

Procedure for the Evaluation 

The Department of Technical -Vocat lonal Studies, University of West 
Florida, had the responsibility for the design of the evaluation model, 
processing the data and preparing the final report, on both aspects of the 
evaluation, nan^ly, "process" and "product," rteasurement instruments were 
selected and/or developed by the staff of the Leon District project to- 
gether with evaluation consultants from Florida State University. 

The selection of students for the p't and post-test evaluations in 
the high schools was conducted by the ccxjnselors in the project schools 
fro^ departments where the career education program was being Implemented 
and fror; •Vnatchinc' departments or classes in non-project schools. In the 
e1e"^ntary schools, the curriculum coordinator worked with teachers on 
each grade level to determine the class to be tested. Howver, fn reality, 
classes to be tested were not randonly drawn and student samples within 
qroucs were not randomly selected. Tests were rot uniformly administered 

Inscrer as adTi i n? ster i ng personnel end facilities were conc-^rned. The pre- 
test was administered in January, 1575r£^d the post test was administered 

in Jiay, 1975. 

All data from the p-^oduct evaluation as well as the process 
evaluation were submitted by the project staff to The University of West 
^]cr<da. Data from the process activities were studied and analyzed by 
t=^ university staff and sunrarlzed as shown in this report. Date frc^ 
the test-re-test product evaluation were processed, arra'^yzed by computer 
and sumnarlzed as cresented herein, 
L>-jtat:Ons cf the Study 

The study was ItTttcd to the degree that the reported data, records 
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and other Information, collected and developed by the project staff, were 



accurate and corriplete. It was further limited to the extent that the test- 
ing instruments were valid, that the professional integrity of the teachers, 
counselors, administrators, and the evaluation coordinator was upheld and 
that the students performed at their best on the written tests or inven- 
tories. The study was further Hnited to the extent that students selected 
for the control group nnet the same criteria as students in the experi- 
mental (career) group. 

An examination of the data Indicates further limitations which ;nay 
have affected tiie career education delivery system as well as tt^ evalua- 
tion efforts of the project. These are as follows; 

1. The delayed beginning of the project, from January 15 to 
June 15. 1973. created scheduling conflicts and left in- 
sufficient tine for staff project organization and the 
planning of sunmer workshops. 

2. The timing of the project originally scheduled the pro- 
ject to expire at the end of Decemfcer, 197^. which ulti- 
mately was at rrld-point of the irnplemcntat Ion phase. 
This f act »and the uncertainty of an extension of tlme» 
made planning for Implementation, monitoring and evalua- 
tion strategies difficult. This was especially critical 
in requesting administrators and faculties In project 
schools to make contnl tn^ents which might not be required 
if the project were not to be extended. 

3. During the planning phase, as well as during the inple- 
nentatlon phase, the heav^ workload and limited planning 
tine of most sc^k>o1 personnel made It difficult for the 
project staff to comrr^nlcate with them regularly or for 
extended oeriods of tine. 

4. I>jring the irplenentat Ion phase of the program, progress 
was siow and fragmented. Repeated efforts were made to 
facilitate the Inplenentat lon and to enlist total participa- 
tion. Sone causes for this problem were: 

Shortened school day. 
b- Heavy defaands on teacher time. 

c. ?nultlple, uncoordinated Investigative or 
exDerinental projects In the same schools. 

d. Lack of total faculty part Icipatlofi in the 
In-service prograrns. 

e. Dissemination of information probleTS. 
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5. Insufficient t fme was afforded the guidance coordinator to 
work with faculties and counselors in elementary schools to 
develop understanding of guidance functions and activities. 

6. Pre-test!i were not administered at the beginning of the 
197^ school year but, rather, were delayed until January, 
1975. Post-tests were administered in May, 1975. 

7. Samples of students Involved for testing purposes were not 
randomly selected. 

8. Administer in.g the *V/orker Information Scale (Modified)," in 
the non-project elementary schools, would appear to have 
served as a st Imul as/mot ivatlonal factor to cause teachers 
to include career education concepts In their teaching. 
The data indicate that statements of teachers confirmed 
this. 

9. Conflicting activities in the middle and high schools 
appreciably reduced the nunber of students who were avail- 
able for the post-test in May, 1975. 

10. There was little if any consistency in administering the 
tests from one school to another as concerns the adminis- 
trators of the tests and the facilities and conditions 

in and under which the tests were administered. 

11. An examination of the tests and/or Instruments used in the 
progran indicates that they are not all necessarily suited 
to evaluate progress in terms of the student objectives 
stated. 

12. Data gathered from students, orinclpally through tests and/ 
or instruments, is limited and insufficiently conclusive, 

13. A limited staff, coupled with the mayiitude of the project, 
precluded adequate monitoring and periodic evaluatFon 

of the program, designed to reach all students, at all 
areas, K-14, in nir * pilot schools. 

Program monitoring was hampered because re<^ested reports 
from teachers were not submitted on a regular basis. 
This caused considerable delay in program revision. 

Definitions of Terms 

For the purpose of evalueting the career education program, the fol- 
lowing terns are defined: 

achieven^nt — student orogress toward the over-all goals of an educatior^al 
prograrr. 
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affective education — emotional, attitudinal and valuing behaviors of 
learners reflected by interests, appreciations, etc. 



academic education — structured formal courses concerned with intellectual 
processes . 

att? tudes individual reactions to the experiences of a person's world, 
expressed as for, against, or indifferent to concepts included 
in a measuring instrument for this project. 

career education — K^\k program related to the 8 elements, namely self 

awareness, educational awareness, career awareness, values clari- 
fication, economic awareness, decision making, employabi 1 i ty 
skill.", and job preparation, which have been fused into the 
existing curriculum through classroom and guidance activities. 

career education students any student from a school which participated 
in the career education project, 

career awareness — comprehending the broad range of cart*ers that are 
available and what is involved in the development, growth, 
behavior, training and rewards of the individuals affiliated 
with specific occupations. 

career exploration — instruction with more intensive experiences to en- 
able students to explore clusters as well as specific occupations 
which people presently pursue as careers. 

career orientation instruction with specific written objectives to 
orient students to one or more different occupations which 
people presently pursue as careers. 

career related curriculum instruction with written objectives to pro- 
vide students career awareness, career orientation and explora- 
tion, occupational awareneSo, occupat ional or ientat ion and 
exploration and entry level job skills. 

dectsion-rvaklrg skills the aptitudes of problem-solving thinking pro- 
cesses necessary to understand and participate in the social, 
econanic, and polrttcal institutions of society. 

ecor-omlc awareness -- a knowledge of the production, distribution, and 

consumption of consurser goods and their implications for career 
education . 

edurat ional awareness — an a^reness of the relat ?cnships between education 
and the world cf work and the effect this relationship may have on 
the student* s life role and that of ethers. 

enployabil ity ski 1 Is — skills which are related to the searching for, 
locating and securing occupational place^nt. 
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entry level lob skil Is knowledge, skills and attitudes effective enough 
to gain einployment and begin a career in an occupational area. 



follow-up studies a systematic examination of the performance of former 
students In relation to goals and objectives of the educational 
program through which the students are prepared. 

group guidance activity — an interactive session Involving ^ qualified 
counselor or occupational specialist and several students with 
provisions for students to enga^ In the problem solving/decision 
making process regarding the Identification and selection of an 
occupational or educational goal. Peer relationships and 
association are a part of the process. 

individual career counseling a one student-one counselor session In- 
volving a qualified counselor and a student, with provisions to 
enable a student to engage in the problem solving/deci sion making 
process regarding the identification and selection of an occu- 
pational or educational goal. 

Interest in an occupation — a student's expressed preference for an occupa 
tional field as expressed through the evaluation instruments. 

job preparation skills this involves the development of job skills, tech 
nical k;>owledge, and work habits 2nd attitudes, %^lch will pre- 
pare the student for employment. This element also provides the 
student with the knowledge and foundations in preparation for 
professional education beyond high school. 

r'atchinq schools — student groups selected, for evaluation purposes, from 
schools which did not participate in the career education pro- 
ject, but were comparable to schools in the project. They were 
selected on the basis of socioeconomic levels, racial balance, 
general ability and achievenent. 

occupat ion a work activity that serves as one*s source of livelihood. 

placement services — assistance to school graduates or leavers, depending 
upon the desires of the individual to c^tain gainful employment, 
to continue education, or to engage in a conblnation of enplcy- 
ment and further education. 

salable ski 1 Is — physical and mental skills which are required of an 
ind;vidual to perform in a job for which he receives pay. 

school drop-o<jt a student who leaves school before completing the nrc- 
gram* 

sel f-awareness the perceptions which one holds regarding "the kind of 

person he is'* and ''the kind of person he %^uld like to b-e.*^ 
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student performance object ives (measurable) a description of the kind 
of performance that will be expected at the end of the instruc- 
tional unit and at the end of the course, the teaching vehicle 
used as criteria for success. 

trad it ional programs an educational program which has been followed con 
tinuously and has generated time honored educational practices o 
curriculum, 

values clarification — the development of an individual's personal value 
system. 

vocational courses ~ systematically structured blocks of instruction to 
teach knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary for entry level 
en^pl oyrnent. 
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METHOD OF STUDY AND SOJRCES OF DATA 



Process Evaluation 

The evaluation design for the p-ocess element of the leon District 
Career Education Project centered upon the eight major areas of develop- 
mental activities, or components, defined for the process of preparing 
and implementing the program of career education. These components were: 

1. Elementary School Program 

2. Middle School Program 

3. Secondary/Post Secondary School Program 

4. Counseling and Guidance Services 

5. Career Information, Placement and Follow-Up Service 

6. In-Service Education Programs 

7. Comnunity Involvement Program 

8. Materials Development and Dissemination Service 

The design included a review and audit of all available, related data, 
and infomation pertinent to the process of developing the means and mechan- 
ics for Inplenenting the career education program. In this procedure, data 
were collected, carefully studied and analyzed, and citations made of re- 
ported facts and activities and compared with the stated objectives re- 
lating to the several comoonents. This report is then, in part, a review 
and audit of the project reports, appendices, records and other data 
documenting or supporting the quantitative accompi ishnent of the project in 
tHe development and implementation of its process cAjectives. 

The sources of data for the review and audit included documentation 
of certinent data, activities of staff, teachers, administrators and the 
public, records and reports of meetings, reactions and comnents of teachers 
and staff n^rsonnel and other written materials. 
Product Evaluation 

Ir the past several vears, an increasing number of studies have been 
conducted whTch were designed to Tneasure the achievement of program process 

O ^ 

13 



objectives and student product object «ves in career education. S'rrHarJy, 
although not yet adequately and definitively refined, a larger number of 
instruments designed to measure achievements in career education have be- 
come available. Three instruments available from coninercial vendors were 
used and five instruments or inventories were developed or adopted by the 
project staff to collect data for the evaluation. The design provided for 
..rc and post-testing. Data for the study of the product were collected 
. ' l ariK trofTi students. Data were also collected from teachers with 
.)Dbervation inventories and teacher checklists. The following Instri^nents 
were us-jd at the indicated grade levels-: 
Grade Level 1 nstrunent 

1. I and 2 Worker Information Scale (Modified) Level 1 

2. 3, ^ and 5 Worker Information Scale (Modified) Level 11 

3. ^-5 Teacher's Observation Scale of Student Behaviors 

^ Career Awareness Inventory 

5- ^ drc c A Measure of Career Information - Attitudes 

and Concepts 

6. r and 11 Asses -rent of Career Development 

] 3 and 14 

7, iC and 12 Career Maturity Inventory 

5. Teacher Career Education Activities Checklist 



See Appendix 5 for ncre conolete details on irstriP«nts. 

Data for Grades 13 and 1^ were collected only for a pre-test on two snail 
qro-ps at Lively School (no data frofn the junior college). Consequently, 
these data were not treated *cr aralysis or disCwSSion In this report. 
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Hypotheses of the Evaluatiun 



The following hypotheses served as guides for the evaluation: 
A. Elementary School Level, Grade K-5 

I. Students In the experimental (project) group, as compared to 
students In the control (non-project) group, will: 

a. develop a greater capacity for sel f-awarertess 

b. develop a greater ability In clarifying personal values 

c. demonstrate greater facility at decision-making 

d. acquire more knowledge about careers 

e. develop a greater awareness of the relationships between 
academics and career develof^nent 

f. develop a greater awareness of the economic aspects of 
careers 



B. hiddle School Level, Grades 6, 7 and 8 

1. Students »n the experimental (project) group, as compared to 
students in the control (non-project) groups, w?ll: 



a. develop a greater capacity for sel f -awareness 

b. develop a greater ability in clarifying personal values 

c. demonstrate greater facility at decision making and at 
career decision making 

d. acquire rrxsre knowledge about careers, Jobs and job cluste 

e. develop a greater awareness of the relationships between 
academics and career development 

f. develoD a greater awareness of the economic aspects of 
careers 

a. }^arr more about skills needed to get and hold a job 
High School Level, Grades 9-12 

1. Students In the exper Ir^ental (project) gr:Hjp, ar compared to 
students in the control (non-project) group will: 

a, develc^ a greater caDaclty for self-awareness and values 
clar If icatton 

b. demonstrate greater facility at decision nak; ng sd:! at 
career decision making 

c. develop a greater awareness of the relationships between 
cscademics and career development 

d, develop a greater awareness of the econornic aspects of 
careers 

learn more about different jobs and job clusters 




f. learn more about skills needed to get and hold a job 

g. develop more occupational skills 

The research hypotheses were tested by accepting or rejecting the fol- 
lowing null hypot^ieses: 

HqI : There is no significant difference between the experimental 
(project) group and the control (non-project) group in 
elenentary grades, K»5, relative to: 

1. capacity for self-awareness 

2. ability in clarifying personal values 

3. facility for decision making 

h. achievement of knowledge about careers 

5. development of awareness of academic-career relationships 

6. development of awareness of economic aspects of careers 

H^Z: There is no significant difference between the experimental 
(project) group and the control (non-project) group in the 
rr^iddle grades, 6»8, relative to: 

1. capacity for self-awareness 

2. ability in clarifying personal values 

3. demonstrating greater facility at decision-making, or 
career decision-making 

achievement of knowledge about careers, jobs and job 
Clusters 

5. develop-nent of awareness of academic-career relationships 

6. development of awareness of economic aspects of careers 

7. learning rore about skills needed to get and hold a job 

H^3; T^re ?s no significant difference between the experimental 
(project) group and the control (nor>-Droject) group in hlch 
sctool grddes 9-12, relative to: 

1. caoacity for self-awareness or values clarification 

2. demorstrate greater facility at decislorv-making, or career 
decision-making 

3. cevelopr^ent of awareness of academic-career relationships 
i*. developr^nt of a^remess of economic aspects of careers 

5. achiev^T>ent cf knowledge about jobs and job clusters 

6. learning T?cre about skills needed to ^t and hold a job 

7. developing more occupational skills 
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$tu< > r.t Sample Used In Testing 

For reasons apparently beyond the control of project staff, a random 
selection of schools, classrooms and students for purpose of pre and post- 
testing was not possible. Consequently, a "Sample Model" normally designed 
for a pre-post testing situation could not be employed. H<*<ever, in order 
to reflect the population tested at all levels In both experimental and con- 
trol groups, pre and post, the following table is included: 



Grade 
I 

2 

3 
k 

5 

6 
7 
8 

9 
10 

n 

12 



Total Elementary 



Total Middle 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS TESTED* 
Experimental 



Control 



Prc-Test 


Post-Test 




Post-Test 


kS 


5** 


50 


5'* 


53 


52 


HO 


53 


57 


60 


52 


50 


58 


56 


52 


52 


56 


57 


53 


53 


273 


279 


253 


262 


53 




6'+ 


57 


<42 


k2 






38 


38 






133 




152 


l'*5 


57 




k6 


^♦3 


53 


38 


61 


ifO 


53 


35 


<42 


33 


53 


26 


51 


21 


216 




200 


137 



Total High School 

Does not Include grade K-5 students in the Teacher Observation Scale 
of Student Behaviors, See page 75. 
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REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 

A comprehensive search of the literature conducted with the assistance 
of the Florida Educational Resources Information Center, reveals an exten* 
sive wealth of information and pertinent data in hundreds of related career 
education program evaluations. During the past year most states have con- 
cluded their three-year pilot programs in career education and consequently, 
a large number of reports are available from across the nation. Reported 
here are reviews of selected research efforts which were most closely 
related to the Leon District Career Education project. Some of these studies 
are similar in the design and procedure of this evaluation; others are re- 
ported in order to establish some procedural validity of this evaluation. 

Wasden evaluated an exemplary program in Utah in which the purposes were 
to provide youth, in sr^al I rural high schools, skills to enter Industrial 
occupations or preparation to continue education in post high school in- 
stitutions. Industrial and agricultural mechanic educators combined efforts 
to reach the objectives. Additional purposes of the project were to: (a) 
provide leadership for local school administrators, (b) establish pilot 
programs, (c) provide a special teacher education program, and (d) help 
local school boards establish exemplary programs. Cooperation was received 
from teachers, industrial personnel, and parents. The evaluation consisted 
of (a) experimental and control groups, (b) pre and post-tests, and (c) 
subjective observations by parents, school principals, and super intendents . ( I ) 

In a study to test the validity of programmed instruction against con- 
ventional techniques of teaching high school youth bookkeeping, Gibbs and 
others utilized the pre and post test design to measure the achievement of 
the experimental and control groups. Four classes of students were subjects 
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of the evaluation with two classes randor^ly designated as experimental group 
which received the programmed instruction technique. The reiT»aining two 
classes were designated as the control group which received conventional 
teaching techniques to achieve th.e same objectives. Statistical treatment 
to analyze the data consisted of the mean, standard deviation, and the t test. 
(2) 

Oelon (3) conducted an evaluation of computer assisted Instruction in 
first grade math for economically and educat io^idl ly disadvantaged HcComb, 
Mississippi youth. Purposes of the investigation were to ascertain answers 
to the following questions: (a) What effects, if any, did the treatment 
have on achievement in mathematics and reading? (b) What effects. If any, 
did the treatment have on measured intelligence? (c) If the treatment pro- 
duced significantly greater results than regular Instruction, were the 
treatment differences maintained through the following year? The design 
included (a) students randomly assigned to experimental and comparison groups 
in the project school ^ (b) comparison groups in a control school separate 
from the oro ect school, (c) pre and p>ost tests, and (d) a follow-up study 
ot vouth in the experimental group one year after they participated in the 
project. Standardized tests used to qaticr the data were the California 
Achievenent Test, the Wechsler Intel Hgence Scale for Children, and the 
Otis'lennon. The analysis of variance ^nd t test techniques were utilized 
for data analysis. 

A research design which included hypotheses testing and post test data 
was used to evaluate Florida's Vocational Exemplary Programs in 1970-71 C*) . 
Data were collected from students, teachers, counselors, and administrators 
in ej^emplary and comparison schools in Dade, Duval, Escambia, and Hills- 
borough Counties relative to the student achievement in (1) manipulative* 
type salable job skills, (2) basic education skills, (3) attUudes, personal 
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vocational related courses, {k) the amount of vocational and related instruc- 
tion offered, (5) the amount of individual and group counseling received, and 
(6) instructional techniques utilized by teachers. The mean score, t test, 
Chi Square, and Mann-Whitney U statistical techniques were used to analyze 
the data. Three instruments were purchased from commercial publishers and 
five instruments were constructed to gather the data. 

A comprehensive program of vocational education in a rural, economically 
depressed area is reported by Holstein. (5) Specific features include the 
introduction of: (l) career awareness in grades 1-6, (2) career orienta- 
tion activities in grades 7*8, (3) career exploration in grades 9-12, {k) 
intensified occupational guidance, counseling, and job placement activities, 
and (5) intensified skill development for students terminating their forma] 
education. Project evaluation indicated that some teachers were having 
problems correlating existing disciplines with occupational study. This led 
to the recommendation that teachers use career education materials to sup- 
plement existing texts. Assessment of the model was through structured 
interviews, instruments yielding quantitative and qualitative measures of 
cognitive and affective characteristics and instruments yielding compara- 
tive prof i les. 

An exemplary program in occupational education in rural and urban 
Kansas school settings was evaluated by Kansas State University staff. The 
project was established in three locations: a small rural school district, 
a medium-sized suburban school district, and a large urban school district. 
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Each setting demonstrates occupational awareness and orientation activities; 
cooperative education opportunities; intensive counseling and placement ser- 
vices. Quantitative, qualitative and product evaluations, as well as staff 
perceptions of the programs, were conducted. Kansas State University, 
through contractual agreement with the State Board of Education, performed 
such functions as in-service teacher training, teacher workshops, curriculum 
development and evaluation services. (6) 

In the Knoxville, Tenntssee Contemporary Cu /'Iculum for Career De* 
velopment, career education Is being infused in grades K-12 with one hundred 
percent student participation in grades K-8 and fiftytwo percent participa- 
tion in grades 9-12. Exploratory experiences, orientation programs, and 
t>kill training are provided along with a work-study program. Supportive 
services available to all students Include guidance counseling, placement, 
foHow-up and career orientation programs. Evaluation of the career educa- 
tion program will consider three major groups: students, teachers, and 
parents. Students will be measured for knowledge of occupations, change 
in interests, self-image, acceptance of responsibility, getting along with 
people, and development of work values. Teachers will be measured for 
knowledge of occupations, attitude and morale. Parents will be tested for 
attitudes, interests and participation. Student enrollment in vocational 
education will also be evaluated. (7) 

Conducted in Mississippi, a federally funded 13-month Inservtce teacher 
training project began with a 3-day staff training workshop, which served to 
orient a superintendent, local project coordinator, and guidance counselor 
from each of four schools to the career education concept. Each of the four 
project schools then held a local inservice training workshop, involving 
339 ti^achers and/or administrators. An inservice training handbook was 
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developed, containing a rationale for career education, concepts, objec* 
tives, and suggested activities. Leaders from business and industry g'^ve 
speeches on career education in the community, and teachers met by grade 
level and subject matter area to discuss the implementation of career educa-^ 
tion concepts. Problem areas in program development were Identified by 
means of a teacher questionnaire, and resource lists were provided for 
teachers. A final workshop was held to evaluate progress, discuss imple* 
mentation problems, and plan future activities* Continuation of inservice 
training in career education is recommended, since the workshop objectives 
were successfully achieved. (8) 

The guidelines for developing a model for an integrated comprehensive 
career education program in North Carolina <at the elementary and secondary 
levels include a mission statement, a career education rationale, a wide 
range of educational objectives, and key considerations for statewide im* 
plementation of the career education concept. An advisory committee of 
leaders from business and industry, the professions, parents, and teachers 
will provide feedback from the home and community and will help coordinate 
community resource persons and activities. A multimedia approach will in- 
volve students in *Veal*life** activities that focus on self-understanding, 
career awareness, and the development of positive att'tudes. Special pro- 
grams for the d isadvantaged « cooperative programs, and evening high school 
pilot programs for students with special needs will be provided at the 
secondary level. A curriculum planning program, articulation planning, 
and a career choice guidance program will provide information for target 
school personnel. Long-range diffusion activities will be carried out by 
city and county administrative and supervisory personnel. Included in the 
guide are suggested exploratory learning activities, teaching procedures, 
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and resource lists. (S) 

Jorgenson (10) assesses the effectiveness of the second year of the 
exemplary comprehensive occupational orientation and vocational program 
in the Tulsa, Oklahoma public schools. Data were obtained through a 
variety of student tests, teacher quarterly reports, interviews with admin- 
istrators, and questionnaire responses. Findings obtained were: (1) at 
the elementary level, the special interest clubs program appears to have 
been successful, (2) significant gains were made from pre to post-test in 
regard to occupational awareness, (3) the hands-on experience program in 
the junior high curriculum proved to be effective, {k) students enrolled 
in cluster courses at the tenth grade level progressed significantly, (5) 
the addition of counselors and a coordinator at each level seemed to have 
strengthened the operation of the program, and (6) Indications are that the 
progran has prompted teachers to become more innovative in program planning 
and implementation strategies. Recommendations are included. 

Deay (11) prepared a publication designed to aid elementary teachers 
in defining and Mlustrating career education concepts within the frame- 
work of the science and social studies curriculums they are teaching. Be- 
havioral objectives were written to connect the subject areas with career 
education themes. The center for vocational and technical education at 
the Ohio State University developed 8 career education elements, composed 
of 32 themes, which were used to write the six science and six social 
studies units presented in this document. The career elements are related 
(in a B-'Column format of themes, objectives, \ni unit content) to the sub- 
ject content responsibilities of elementary teachers as outlined by the 
New York State Education Department syllabuses for social studies and 
science. The models are tentative and are not intended as teaching units 
but rather to assist in providing direction to teacher task forces In cur- 
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circulum development. 

A three-year project in the Watertown (S.D.) Public Schools was de- 
signed to produce greater integration of career education Into the exist- 
ing curriculum of all grades. Individual development was emphasized in the 
elementary and Junior high programs, with more emphasis placed on specific 
decision-making situations during the final years of high school « The 
first phase included in-depth planning; the second oriented the Staff to 
the project; the third phase integrated occupational Information, explora- 
tion, and career education concepts into the curriculum and involved inten- 
sive occupational counseling for junior and senior high students. The 
final phase included data collection and dissemination of project materials 
and information. Seven major goals and strategies used in their attain- 
ment are outlined. Results and accomplishments are described. A final 
evaluation of the project Includes participant and outside observations, 
most of which point to an exceptionally successful program. (12) 

Bonitatebus (13) reports on the Bridgeport, CT career education pro- 
gram which has three basic functions: (I) preparation for career choice 
through the study of self-appraisal or self-realization and occupational 
information, (2) career preparation through basic education skills, employ- 
ability skills, actual skill attainment and related skills, and (3) place- 
ment and follow-up. Self-worth and high self-concepts are developed in the 
elementary grades, orientation and exploration being emphasized In the mid- 
dle school, with more emphasis placed on decision-making situations during 
the high school years and future plans and/or training for post-high 
school years. A description of the elementary curriculum is given and 
the secondary curriculum is discussed, including brief descriptions of 
thirteen vocational training programs. Guidance involvement is reflected 
in all levels K-U; a materials center provides supportive materials for 
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teachers. A work experience program is designed at the high sc!iool level 
for potential dropouts. Conclusions, implications and recommendations 
are formulated. 

The Maryland Career Development Project, reported by Carey (1^), is 
a three-year model implemented in Baltimore City with information dissemina- 
tion and provision of services to the entire state. It presents in its 
final report descriptions of the project's seven components and the major 
results or accomplishments of the project^ supported where possible by 
evaluative data collected during the first two years. The project's compon 
ents were: an elementary career development resource coinp>onent , a junior 
hiqh work-oriented component, an information and placement system, career 
exploration workshops, a television series, a career development resource 
notebook, and the Maryland Career Development Conference. 

A third party evaluation of four selected career education projects 
in Pennsylvania is reported by Ciavarella (15). This integrated report 
.iMows the coordinator to document in one place not only the individual 
programs but also the commonal ' t ies and/or disparities which exist among 
them. The four evaluation projects, involving a vocat ional -technical 
^iChool, a junior high school, and two school districts, are dealt with 
separately. Each evaluation contains a program description, evaluation 
strategy and procedure, statistical data, conclusions, and recommendations. 
The appendices include some of the evaluation devices employed during the 
course of the four observation periods. 

A pilot program, reported by Leonard (16), was designed to aid inner- 
city Detroit Public School students to raise and broaden their educational/ 
occupational aspiration levels and plan for their future. The project 
served 15.000 students from seven elementary schools, two junior high school 



and one high school; control schools were selected to nrvatch the cxpcr iroental 
schools. The concept of developmental career guidance as an ongoing process 
was bai>ic to the project, and the most prominent objective of the program was 
to increase the :>tudents' awareness or consciousness of the world of work. 
Other objectives were to help each child develop a realistic, functional 
self-concept and to coordinate into a smooth working team, all those working 
with individual Students. Guidance consultants were assigned to each project 
school and para-professionals served as a iink to develop a close working 
relationship between school and community. Activities involved: Counseling; 
information dissemination; broadening perceptions; consultation; articula- 
tion; and working with parents, community, and faculty. School asi^cmbl ies 
and field trips were integral parts of the learning process. Evaluation 
consisted of student attitude surveys toward work/school/career aspirations, 
student comparison, staff interviews, and external evaluations. Results 
indicated experimental sch<^ol populations gained in aspiration levels over 
control groups. 

Perkins (17) reports on the assessment of effectiveness of a career 
development program implemented in grades K-12 of the Orange County, Florida 
Public Schools. A total of four components composed the pilot demonstra- 
tion prefect. Those components were: (l) the occupational orientation 
component. (2) the job cluster exploration component, (3) the job skills 
specialization project, and (k) the occupational guidance, counseling, 
cooperative work experience, and placement service component. 

A project des'-gned to introduce career education into the schools of 
Pinellas County, Floridv^ is reported by theft school district (18) ^oais, 
procedures, accomplishments, and evdludtion'i of the project are reviewed 
and recommendations are made. Nine pilot schools with combined enrollments 
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of over 8,000 and approximately ^00 staff participated in the pilot pro- 
grams involving elementary, secondary, and post-secondary students. In- 
service teacher education, student counseling and guidance, and evaluation 
corr.ponents were emphasized in the program. Recommendations Included cqti^ 
tinuation and gradual expansion of the program In the school system wl 
co..tinu;ng emphasis on guidance and counseling. A separately bound apj- 
pendix contains instruments used, publicity, committees, quarterly re\ik:rts, 
and evaluations of the project. 

Sh.lver (19) reports the Sioux Falls, South Dakota elementary pro- 
ject I') rarenr awareness a .d iH-awareness which analyzes the results 

pre and post-testing tor grades 1-6, for experimental and control groups, 
.^-(1 for males and females within individual cIa^siCK>ms, Three experimental 
if. (J three control cla:.ses were identified In each of two elementary schools. 
The testing instrument for grades 1-3 was the ''pictorial self-concept scale 
fur children in K-i*,'' while the self-esteem inventory was selected as the 
i.-i.troment for grades ^-6. The elementary project was developed on the 
( w tpt that career awareness is related to the total development of the 

.v:ividaul. Teachers of both experimental and control groups were all 
hi-ihly Of i en ted towdfd helping students develop a positive self-concept; 
however, teachers of control classes were not provided with planned project 
activities- Results of pre and post-testing indicate greater positive 
change in feelings about self for the experimental groups. Future re- 
comH?naat ions were to: continue the self-awareness program for elementary 
students, provide adequate materials for teachers, provide the services 
of an elfiincntary counselor, and arrange for inservice programs for teachers. 
The document contains 13 paqes cf supportive graphs and tables. 

Shi 11 and others (20) report a three-year exemplary program designed 
to develop and demonstrate a coordinated and integrated program of career 
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development from the first grade through post-secondary vocat iona I -tech- 
nical education in a county school system serving a population termed dis- 
advantaged. Heavy emphasis w^s placed on reorientation of the school con- 
cept of occupational education and on a concerted remedial program operated 
for students identified as potential dropouts. The document includes three 
50-page third-party annual evaluations following the project description 
and a thorough recounting c / results and accomplishments. Each evalua- 
tion includes background statistical data presented in tables, maps, 
structural models, samples of printed material and public relations items 
from local newspapers as well as a program description, evaluation analysis, 
recomnendat ionSy and a summary. Assessments of occupational orientation 
teachers' and remedial teachers' attitudes; student achievement; curriculum 
rnaterials; and of teacher, parent, and student attitudes to the career 
education concept and to the adequacy of public relations efforts are in- 
cluded in the third evaluation. 

Mattel (21) reports on a comprehensive career education model in the 
Bowling Green independent school district systen in the State of Kentucky. 
The elementary school enphases focused on the development ^f student and 
teacner sel f -awareness. The major feature of the program has been the 
expansion of a practical arts exploratory program at the Junior high level. 
Through an expanded guidance program, emphasis was placed on the career 
dec j s Ion-making process. The senior high school staff continued to develop 
technFcal training prograns of study for secondary students; in a coopera- 
t v-5 effort, the erployr>ent service and high school counselors conducted 
a placen^nt program designed to aid students in securing employment. Re- 
sults and acconpl i shr^nts and an internal and external evaluation are pre- 
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sented. A bibliography, statistical tables, survey forms, material developed 
under the project, a listing wf occupations, and a career education manual 
are appended. 

Smith and others (22) report the findings of the first year's evalua- 
tion of seven career education projects in Minnesota. The report is divided 
into three parts. Part 1 concerns the processes used by each of the seven 
school districts to implement career education concepts. Part M presents 
information about the product outcomes of the projects in terms of cog- 
nitive achievements of students' concepts related to the world of work. 
Part 111 describes the relationship between the process and product evalua- 
tion in terms of the relative impact the programs had on the students. 

Tuckman and Carducci (23) report that, after an extensive review of 
the literature concerned with evaluating career objectives, a literature 
with little cohesion, six areas were isolated as crucial indices of the 
adequacy of career education. These areas are: (1) self-awareness, (2) 
career-awareness, ^3) decision-making skills, (^i) overall school behavior, 
(5) career competencies, and (6) career attitudes and interests- Measures 
in all six areas should be obtained for the evaluation of career education 
p'ograns. Preferably, measures should be obtained through experimental and 
qja5i-experinental c.esigns with pre-test data, rather than case study 
-«tnods- One advantage of using an exper iinental design is that resulting 
data is [sic] quantitative and nay be statistically analyzed. Special 
er^phasis is given to the equality of the control group with the experimental 
gro'jp because of validity problens related to the maturation bias. The 
inoortance of research follo^up is also stressed. Guidelines and record 
-«ndations are offered to reduce the anount of error in the evaluation of 
career education proarar.s. 
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ACHIEVEMENT OF THE PROCESS OBJECTIVES 



It is the purpose of this section to provide^ In capsule form, the 
basic data and docunentat ion derived from reports, surveys, meetings, 
activities, observations and records of teachers, administrators and pro- 
ject staff, as they worked toward the accompl ishnent of the process ob- 
jectives within the eight cocr.ponents. The information supportive of, 
or concerning, the objectives, to the extent that the data were available 
and/or useable, is reported by component. Such i.iformation is referred 
to as "data*' or ''documentation," unless otherwise specifically identified. 
On the basis of these data and the documentation, findings and conclusions 
have been drawn concerning the quantitative achievement within each of 
the components as provided in the oroject. The r'irdings follow* the treatTT?ent 
of each cocponent . the conclusions appear at the end of this section on 
Dages 69 and 70 . 

^ro?ect Staff Drqani ' onal Act ivit ies 

?ert inert tc the development and inple^ntat ion of the several com- 
Dr-v^s-t Darts, which constitute the project itself, are the activities, 
organ I zat ?onal efforts and interactions of the project staff. Although pro- 
ject staff were involved directly or indirectly in all component activities 
as the leadershiD factor in initiating and keeping the project progressing, 
sor?e of these activities and other work niust be cited as explicit achieve- 
T^e-^ts. .-dditionally, the indications of external and internal constraints, 
ever which the staff had little or no control, and which bear not only 
uoon c'oject ''croccss" but, ultimately, upon "product" as well, must also 
be cited. Bone of these constraints are T^entioned here and, along with 
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This delay resulted in scheduling conflicts. Inadequate time for staff pro- 
ject organization, for planning the summer workshops and for the Imple- 
mentation of the planning phase of the project in the Fall of 1973» 

Nevertheless, the project staff did carry out an "Administrative 
Workshop for Career Education," during the period June 1973. for 

district supervisors, administrators and special service person:je1 from pro- 
ject schools. The purpose of this workshop was <o provide ^^rJentatlon of 
personnel, identification of major goals of the project and the formation 
of plans for an in-service workshop for teachers in August, 1973. 

An "Orientation and Planning Workshop for Career Education Development" 
was conducted from August 8, 1973,through August 21, 1973, for teachers, 
adr inlstrators and support personnel from all pilot scixxjls by the pre- 
lect staff. Preparation by the project staff was extensive and included the 
development of objectives and activities, handouts, instructional materials 
and data gathering Instruments. A coUection and display of career educa- 
tion naterials was arranged as was a varied program presented by consultants 
and special sceakers. 

The results of a questionnaire administered to approximately 85 work- 
shop participants revealed the following reactions to the effectiveness 
of t^e workshop: 
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(Question 



Response 



(%) (N»85) 



Old each presentation make • con- 
tribution to your background of 
Information on Career Education? 



Yes 
No 

Not at all 



69 

12.5 

18.5 



2. Did you feel Involved In all group 
act ivi ties? 

3. Were your groups productive in 
accomplishing the tasks? 

4. Was the workshop organized in a 
satisfactory way? 



Yes 
No 

Yes 
No 

Yes 
No 

Hostly 

Yes 
No 



87.5 

12.6 

87 
13 

73 
25 
2 

83 
17 



September 
Six weeks 
Other 



66 
22 
12 



5. Do you have direction for developing 
long-range and short-range plans for 
Career Education' 

G. How soon do you th?nk you will be 
prepared to Impleinent sone of the 
Career Education concepts? 

Items 7 and 8 asked teachers to indicate "strengths*' and "suggeV^^ 
inproven>ents" concerning the August, 1973, workshop. Responses fron 
the najority of teachers were positive, constructive and neaningful. 

An additional questionnaire w^-as adninistered to participants in an 
ef'^ort to ascertain their react ^onr- to and feelings about career edLCation, 
The available data do not include responses or reactions but state thai: 
tne Dart J ci ;:a-.ts expressed positive reaction to career education verbally 
£s well as through the evaluation foras. 

A reviev*' cf the date vrovicez the evaluators Indicates a continued 
a-d extensive ef"*ort by the project staff to develop the career education 
orozrar. This is evidenced by staff invol verDent in all conponents. In 
crgarizinq, directing; and/or ;:»art i c i oat ing in neetincs for all aspects of 
-rccrar-' develoD^ent and involving apziropriate personnel fron all leve'S Ir. 
t^-e res^rectlve a^eas of develo^nent. The staff organized nurnerocs wor^- 
sSrrs. se-^irars a-:d '-^eet^ngs, zrz\j\ded consultant services fro-^ rrograr.s 
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throughout the state and assisted in preparation of materials for all parts 
of the progran. 

The role of the project staff is implicit In the discussion on each 
o^ the several components, although not necessarily always so identified. 
The school year 1973-7^, under the direction and guidance or the project 
staff, was a year of component developi.ient. However, because of the con- 
straints O! project teachers' workloads at the end of the planning phase 
in Jur^e, 197^, the inaccessibility of teachers and administrators during the 
su-TTer, and teacher turn-over in the fall. It was found that edditlonal time 
was needed for planning implementation strategies. Thus, the period Septem- 
ber through December, 1 97^, was also used for planning and conducting "process'* 
activities, rather than a full effort at progrssn implementation. The im- 
plenentatlrn of the career education effort in the classrooms was to be 
initiated in !cnuaryJ975,and carried out until Kay, 1975. For these reasons, 
th^ data reflect on "process" primarily during the period SepterTt>er, 1973» to 
jureJ57i-, although, as noted above, additional planning tine was required 

Curing the fall of 197^. 

Desoite tr^e '^r :annec ' I-r^lenentat icn o* rhe carec- education program, 
o- a delayed sc^dule, for January, 1975, th-re is evidence that the infusion 
cf career education had been j^akinc place In project schools as early 
as \D\^-^ber of 1373. Examination cf documentation and other data also point 
tc the I-tplementat Icn o'' career education co-cepts and activities on an in- 
creasing basis prior to January, 1975, ard, t^us prior to the ^^re-test'^ 
administration, -or ex^le, eight reports of classroom career education 
activities, fiv-e reocrt on such actTvIties whlcn were carried out between 
tne oerlod of Sovertber . ■ ''TB , a^d 'et: roo^, 1 97^- Attention Is drawn to this 
fact cr;y to c^olnt Out the apparent problems that may be entounterec, wit*^ 
test cata on a cre-post test design under suc*^ cordltiors, 
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F i n.j f nq» 

1. The project staff devoted an extensive amount of time during the 
process phase in plannirg, organizing and coordinating the career education 
project once it was In motion and was intricately involved with personnel 
of aH levels in the developmental activities pertaining to all components. 

2. There is no evidence that prior planning involved considered 
assessment of the situation with regard to a school being ready to participate 
in the project. 

3- There is no evidence that any effort was made to adequately 'set 
f^e stage" for a "total involvemert" commitment needed for carrying out a 
project of this type, 

4. Data indicate that a najority of participants of the "Orientation 
ard Planning Workshop" found it profitable, effective and worthwhile, and 
that they reflected a positive attitude toward career education. 

5. There is no evidence of a "planned program of orojected progress" 
tc effect an organized approach to program developrent. 

6. There Is evidence that there was infusion of career edjcatior 

ccncects erd activities prior to the tine of planned irr.p ••^r^rtat Ion. 

CDr--onert 1 - Elenertary School Proqrajr (K«5) 

Cbjectlve: Developing an elementary program for grades K-5 to 
increase sel f -awareness and career awaranesi. of students and 
to provide the skills necessary to rela:e sel f -co*"^ " -t to the 
broad range of options open to thetr *^ "^he world work. 

As previously indicated, project elements > * personnel were in- 

vclvec In two orientation and planning workshops In June and August of 1573- 

D^rinc the school vear 1973-7^, elementary school curricurun? coordinators 

net regu'iarly w?th the project currlculur coordinators 3rd tSr g;ildance 

coordinate^. Nosaercus neetirgs were required cf the total group as well 
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as Individual sessions for purposes of communication and continuation of 
planning. Curriculum coordinators from the several schoolr.in turn, 
worked with their own teachers in curriculum and instructional materials 
adaptation. The data Indicate that the specific purposes of the meetings 
were to: 

1. Define objectives for the elementary program 

2. Review materials needed to attain objectives 

3. Incorporate career education activities and materials In 
existing curriculum on a trial basis. 

Develop a total program for implementation by September » 197^. 
Thj cata indicate that many successful career education activities 
were undertaken during this planning phase and that they were to be con- 
tinued in the on-goinq program^ Documentation provided the evaluators 
gives examples of agendas and ninutes of meetings held by the elementary 
school groups. 

In keeping w^th the stated progra-^. objectives, the elementary program 
e-o-astzed tNe ele">ents cF Career Awareness, Self Awareness and VaK ^s 
Clarification. It was determined that these elements were to be fused in- 
to the existing curriculum at the several project schools. It %#as further 
deter-ir^d tVt the -AIS (-usion of Applied and Intellectual Skills) pro- 
gram would best ^eet t*^e needs of program ir^lemntat Ion of the three 
selectee e'ter^rts for --i.^ The PAIS objectives were adopted as the 
eler^entarv z^rforr^^rce cc'c:tives- 

Tf>e FA!S ^^oc'^^ w?3 -"used into the existing curriculum through t^e 
ass i :^'^.->e'^t of t^^: \'^r: FAiS Learning Sequences to the different gjrade 
lex-^ls, Thcs, wif^ some lesson adjustT*«nts, the entire series was 

55s;c»red cn a sequential basis to the se^ral grade levels. 
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Inasmuch as the PAIS program Is primarily directed to affective learn- 
ing, an effort was made to identify means of emphasizing awareness of the 
broad scope of occupations relative tc thp fifteen occupat icna! clusters and 
to provide students with cognitive and psychOTWtor experiences through 
supplementary materials. This was accompltshed by teachers and curriculum 
coordinators by the development of a series of procedural steps to expand 
the scope of the program. In effect, a detailed examination of the FAIS 
materials and resource units from other Florida pilot projects, as well as 
LOOM (Learner Oriented Occupational Materials), was made and selected 
naterials were correlated with the FAIS materials at each grade level. 
Sequencing was effected to avoid duplication and to assure variety. Addi- 
tional resource units as well as related audio-visual materials were to 
DC delected by each school. 

Fsch project school was provided with multiple copies of most units 
written by other Florida pilot projects in career ed*jcation, and with two 
sets of LOOrt units and film strips. in addition, supplementary commercial 
r^terials were provided to all schools. 

The data indicate that staff curriculum personnel continued their 
efforts ^'n working with project school administrators, curriculum coordinators, 
and faculties at all levels, to further develoo segments of the program, 
during early months of the 197^-75 school year. 
Findings 

1. The data Indicate that project staff, curriculum coordinators and 
teachers spent rrany bours as groups and individually in the planning and 
develop^nt of the elementary phase of career education. 

2. The data indicate that the soecific learning natetiais were planned 
ari developed ^-ith car* in an ^.ffort to r«et the statec objectives and to 
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avoid duplication. 

3. The data indicate that materials previously developed In Florida 
projects were incorporated into the new programs of this project. 

^. Documentation of <;:rricular and instructional materials indicates 
the apparently adequate and effective dissemination of such materials. 

Component I 1 * Middle School Progran (6*8) 

Objective: Developing programs for the middle school level, 
grades 6-8, to provide career education and meaningful ex- 
ploratory experiences In the 15 occupationa! clusters as 
they relate to the students'expanding self concept* 

Middle school personnel were participants Ir, the tuo orientation and 

planning workshops already mentioned- Growing out of the August,. 973, 

wcri^sho:>, there developed a tentative plan for implementing career education 

zi.rcepts, on a trial basis, during the planning phase. During this period, 

-r-^' z^i school personnel and project staff had numerous group meetings to 

exchange ideas, review materials, discuss policies for ordering materials, 

-eoorting activities a-^d planning workshops for more detailed program 

:: 1 om ? rg. 

'he data indicate that it was difficult to conmunicate with personnel 
ipd to ccvordinate meetings, in r.any cases, because of the extensive denand 
0- rroiect school personnel's time during the year. Hany schools were in- 
v.^lved in accreditation natters, corrprehens ive planning .^r^d multiple pilot 

.'-ejects concurrently. 

In spring cf 1574, a IZ-hour workshop, spread over three weeks, was 
^e'c fcr 30 r-iddle school represeniat i ves for purposes of determining tSe 
SLCcess of the trial pro ^. an and the direction which the further develop- 
-^art of curriculum snould take. As a result of the wcrkshoo, it *i#as con- 
duced that, aUhOLig^ rany w/crth^''e career education activities had been 
undertaken, the trial olan was not successful since full participation 
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was lacking, the program had no identifiable scope and sequence and the 
clusters had been Irvappropr lately placed. 

In an effort to find a new direction for the middle school program, 
the PAIS program for grades 6-8 was reviewed by workshop participants. It 
was found that the PAIS program emphasized those career education elements 
included In the project model and those which had been included in their 
original plans and program objectives and materials could be -mplemented 
In the existing curriculum. Therefore, the PAIS curriculum design for 6-8 
was developed as a continuum with the design for K-5» and the PAIS objectives, 
6-8, were adopted as the middle school performance objectives. 

Subsequently, workshop sessions were held to develop a plan of imple- 
mentation through which the PAIS materials were correlated with the social 
studies and language afl§ effe^S. Programs were also developed for other 
components of the career education curriculum to complement the PAIS approach. 
Thus, career educetion elements were related to the areas of natinrmatics 
and science. The fifteen occupational clusters were assigned to all subject 
areas for exploration; pre-vocat ional programs included diversified educa- 
tion, business education, industrial arts and home economics. The guidance 
erfort was Bxpar^ded by identifying objectives, activities and resources 
to support and suDple^Dent t^e PAIS progr^.. 

F ind Irr<;s 

U Tt>e data indicate that project staff, curriculum coordinators and 
teachers spent extensive rours on workshop and other planning sessions to 
develop tSe njidcle scSo^:>i program, especially subsequent to March, 197^, in 
an effort to re-direct cSe unsuccessful initial effort of the career educa- 
tior prograrr. 
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2. The data indicate that schocf personnel commitments were such 
that adequate planning time for the career education project was not al- 
ways available and caused the project effort to lag. 

3, The data indicate that materials previously developed in Florida 
projects were incorporated into the r^ew programs of this project. 

H. An examination of the curriculum approach finally adopted In- 
dicates a well rounded and inclusive program of career education Infusion 
at the niddle school level. 

Component I I i - Secondary and Post-Secondary School Proqr«n (9*1^ ) 

Objective: Developing programs for grade levels 9-lU, that ex- 
tend in-depth career exploration and job preparation experiences, 
Including the utilizatior of work experience and cooperative 
education opportunities; the exper iences woul d provide skills 
necessary for success in an occupation or subsequent educational 
program. 

-?qh Schocl 

Leon High School personnel participated in the two orientation and 
c'5-rinc workshops previously mentioned in this report as having been held 
i- Ju-e and Au5ustJ973. However, since tnere were several changes in the 
sc-ocl's adninistrat tor at t^at tin-^-^, representation in the ed'-inistrat ive 
u/:;-^.snoc was ll-ited. Several faculty and guidance representative attended 
tie ^uaust wcrkshop, and as a result, a Leon High School Coordinating Con- 
-'ttee r]ar was developed. 

^ r^ijncer of corT-ittees worked together for total curriculin planning 
a-d career educatlo-^ was identified as the focus of the 1573-7^+ Leon High 
School :omprehe-^sive ?'an. Ir addition to the development of this plan, 
j-nunerable rneet'^cs ^*ere helc with school supoort and teaching staff in 
crojos and on an Trdiviccal basis. These meetings were co^^cer-^ed with 
nrTe-^tat !C- ^or these wno cid not attend tne workshops, i dent i f Icat lor o:- 
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progran and student objectives and a review of resource materia; s. 

According to the data furnished, It was decided that during the 
planning year, monthly reports would be submitted by faculty members and 
guidance personnel for the purpose of Identifying the existing scope of 
career education activities in the school program and to describe results 
of exper irrrenta I activities. The information states that through this pro- 
cess it was determined that many excellent activities were in effect and 
that the primary needs for program develcpment were to identify a scope and 
sequence for the activities and to assure that al? students were recei/ing 
si-rilar experiences. There is no evidence In the data furnished the evalua- 
tors that these reports ^^re written or subf^^ i tted; nevertheless, the data 
do indicate that a wcrksh":: w3S ^.^eld in early 197^ for purposes of re'^ini^g 
2r Dzr^^ sn;: stude-'t rojeci /u^ and to develop scope and secpjence for the 
career ecucat'or activities* 

Si^ce a; • derart^nts were not represented at t»)e w^orkshop It was net 
::cs5'ble z^.^r a tc^al prograrr^; however, a tentative program model was 
c€ve!:^::ec. '"^e e ■ qht elements of career education were accepted as essert- 
tlat zc the ^raqra--., with emphasis placed on Se I f -Awareness and Values 
C - ar I icat i JT. Each of fne eignt elements was placed at a specific grade 
level relative to student deve! opnental r>ee<is^ and a rnodel was designed 
as a basis ^or progran- planning. 

Wor^^snoo oartlcloants realized tnat these e'^aftnts receded to reach aM 
stL:dents at eac^ grade level. However, the constraints of the existing 
Ci-rrlculuT anc sc^edull-g nethods, ::resented obstacles to the identifica- 
tion of stude-^t oojectlves and ino 1 enentat loo strategies. In an effort to 
^acM-tcte t>2 orocess. rrr^-ect staff icertified program end student ob- 
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jcctives based on the eight elements of career education and designed a 
tentative Implementation plan. Departmental meetings were held and faculty 

-^enbers completed a career unit outline for each course offering. These 
included objectives, activities and the necessary resources. 

In addition to the school-wide activities, several individual teachers 
produced career -rel sted curriculum materials during sunmer workshv^s. These 
included teacher and student guides which incorporated career education 
activities into basic biology, BSCS Biology and ISCS Science, German 1-IV 
a-^d S;^an?sh 1-IV. 
Area Vozat i onal -Techn i cat School 

Liveiy \<'ocatiDnal -Technical School had representation in bot^ work- 
b^ j^irs conducted in June and August Ho/ever, participation was I limited 

cue to othe' rrior conrltments. 

-ollowing the ooening of school, an orientation meeting was held for 
de"^a^f^e-^t heads and several conferences y/ere held with administration, 
fnd? visual teacr^TS and departments. Through these efforts a direction for 
i-^^t^at' q the scHooTs career education prograrr was identified. Throuc^ 
_^-^j^ree effort, object fves were detenrired and a workshop was planned to 
v.':>rK out the details for the initial phase of the program. The central pur- 
:cse was to develco a trarsportable career education model for Integrating 
zj\tar.ce, er-ol Ova:: n i tv skills end the compensatory skills of mathematics 
a-'d la->cj£oe arts Into a vocatio-^-al career program. Child Care was selected 
as -K>de1 for this program. 

The workshoo, conducted early in 157^ «^ six two-hour sessions, was 
atte-ced b> etg^t oarticicants fro- the Lively Schcol. These eight persons 
were assisted b.- curriculon coordinators, and f>e guidance coordinator. 
The data Indi-ste that the workshop accord is^d Its task an.d that parts of 
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tne niodel were Implemented. Plans were then made to Implement this model 
Into other vocational programs in the school year 197^*75. 
Findings 

1. The data indicate that participation in some of the organizational 
reelings and in workshops and other meetings was frequently quite limited. 

2. There is evidence that those personnel who did participate in work 
sessions, roeetings and conferences devoted many hours and days to the develop- 
ment of the materials for career education implementation. 

3. There is evidence in the data which points toward a lack of coopera- 
tion and conmiitment to assure adequate attendance and participation in many 
instances . 

There is evidence th«t some major constraints were not anticipated 
and thus not planned for or effectively cou».':e''dCted. 

5. Examination of data indicates a significant contribution on the 
part of some teachers to the planning and development of the program and 
also to the writing of units and other instructional materials. 

6. Examination of available teacher prepared materials evidences 
extensive ability and real concern for the task of program development. 

Component IV - Counseling and Guidance Services 

Objective: Continuing and expanding counseling and guidance 
services to students at all grade levels. 

Elementary Guidance Program 

At the beginning of the project, only one of the five elementary schools 
had a counselor on Its staff. One counselor was therefore assigned to each 
of the four schools, and four full-time counselor interns were assigned to 
each of the four larger elementary schools. 

Since the guidance program was new to most schools, the counselors and 
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Interns met for a one-day orientation with the Coordinator of Guidance 
during the workshop of August, 1973. During the remainder of the workshop, 
they met with teachers in all curriculum sessions to develop an under- 
standing of the curriculum and to develop a working re lat lonsfhlp with the 
teachers- 

An inservlce education program was developed and conducted through bl- 
n.cnth'y meetings for all counselors and interns, at which new materials and 
activities were reviewed for Implementation as a part of the overall develop* 
mcnt of a program of guidance services. Counselors and Interns completed 
time-use records each week for purposes of analyzing the various guidance 
activities employed and the time given to ea.,i. This provided a basis for 
continuous evaluation end for feedback to administrators and project staff. 
Data made avalla'^le to the evaluators did not Include completed time-use 
records of the counselors, therefore, no analysis or assessment of their 
activities was possible. However, the data do indicate that, at the elemen- 
tary level, a time accouriting system was used to help Identify the time 
allotted to certain types of activities and to make program adjustments. 
In addition, the frequency of types of activities was reported, and through 
the use of these forms of reporting, it was determined that the program 
objectives were being met. 

The philosophy for the elementary guidance program was rewritten and 
additional implementation strategies were developed. A next step was the 
systematic listing of guidance activities wnich would reinforce each learn- 
ing sequence of the PAIS program. 
Middle School Guidance Program 

The two project middle schools each had an established guidance pro- 
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gram with two counselors and one occupational specialist at each school. 
One counselor from each school attended the August , 1973 tworkshop and 
participated in the curriculum sessions to assist in building supportive 
q Jc'nce services into the program. Occupational specialists also had 
ci r in program planning and implementation. 

Counselors and occupational specialists attended the Middle Schools* 
Planning Workshop to assist in planning, reviewing and selecting materials. 
Sijbsequent 1 y , a plan was drawn for implementing the program which was 
based on rAIS, "A Valuing Approach to Career education." 

In develo^)!"»'r •yor^ls and objectives for their middle school guidance 
progran, counselors adapted the four basic goals of the State Model for 
Middle School Guidance^ Under these goals, student outcomes were written 
which were designed to be achieved through classroom guidance related 
activities as well as activiti(t:s ^tlirected by the counselors* These objectives 
reflect a program c iosely related to the planned curriculum* 
High School Guidance Program 

Four counselors and one occupational specialist formed the counseling 
staff in an established program at Leon High School. Through the career 
education project an additional counselor and an occupational specialist 
were added to the staff. 

Two of the counselors and the two occupational specialists attended 
the August ,1 973 .workshop and participated in the curriculum sessions* At 
a later date, one person from each major subject area and one counselor 
fjar t ic ipated in the high school planning workshop to develop a career educa* 
tian program for all the high school students* 

In subsequent work sessions the counselors developed the program ob- 
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jectives for the tmpi ementat ion phase together with suggested activities. 
Anticipated student outccxnes were developed during the summer workshop in 
I97^K This provided a developmental program on Interpersonal skills, values 
clarification and career planning designed to reach all students. 
Area Vocat tonal "Technical School Program 

An established program with three counselors was in operation at this 
school at the beginning of the project. The testing and evaluation of 
inccxT^ina students was an assigned role which required a large percent of 
staf f t ime. 

The guidance personnel were Involved in the workshop at which a model 
for "En^ployabi 1 I ty Skills and Guidance Activities'* was developed as a 'com- 
ponent of the transportable model format. This format was to be used to 
develop similar programs in various shops and vocational programs. During 
this planning period, materials were selected and ordered to assist in the 
ima I 'imentat ion of group guidance activities in the classroom* 

An examination of the guidance goals and objectives for each of the 
levels, elementary, middle and high school, indicates a comprehensive plan 
to have been developed in each instance. At the elementary level, ten 
Tajor goals and objectives were established and for each one were listed 
san-ples of activities, evaluation criteria and, as appropriate, the cor- 
relating State Standard Number. Middle school guidance data indicated 
four -^ajor goals w*th appropriate suggested activities and outcomes set 
forth. The Leon High School guidance program outline Indicated 12 major 
objectives, suggested activities and state standards as applicable. There 
were no data furnished regarding such developmental activities at Lively. 

F i nd i nqs 

1. The data indicate that the Guidance Coordinator planned exten- 
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sively to involve the guidance personnel In an effort to effect a sound pro* 

i at all levels, providing planning sessions and workshops at periodic 
! itterva I s . 

2. An examination of data indicates that, for the most part, counselors 
and occupational specialists put forth a considerable effort, as judged by 

the programs developed and the number of joint and small group meetings which 

vy(.* re h<H d . 

3. The data indicate, that in many instances, there was rather limited 
involvtr <.nt by counselors in workshops and in-service education sessions. 

U. The data concerning the elementary, middle and high school programs 
indicate that objectives were met and that students reacted favorably to 
c 'un^>e 1 ors' and occupational specialists' efforts, 

5. There is little evidence in the data supporting the efforts of 
iMe counseling and guidance function at the Area Vocat iona I -Technical School. 

Component V - Career Information. Placement and Follow*Up 

ObiectivfV. a. Planning and providing career Information and placc- 
r cnt through coordinated efforts the placen>ent component of the 
Career Education Center counselor' occupational specialists, teachers 
ap(j cooperating agencies* 

b. Planning, providing and conducting fo1low<-up studies 
ard providing feedback of pertinent information to the school system 
fc;r development of plans to meet present and future needs of students. 

Following the Orientation and Planning Workshop In August, 1973t 
^several Subsequent meetings with District and Department of Education Con- 
sultants, the objectives for the placement and follow-up component were 
refined as stated above. Subsequently, project staff conducted a search 
01 the available literature; descriptions of operational placement and 
^'ol low-up proqrafTS located t. .>r?ous parts of the nation were reviewed. 
The State law. Department of Education regulations and working copies of the 
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State "Guidance for Placement iervlces and F>l^ow-up Studies/* were analyzed. 
The model designed for Leon County foMow^*d closely upon the State gulde- 
I ines. 

A proposal for the implementation of objectives for ''placement and 
follow-up/' was designed through a series of meetings involving representa- 
tives of the Chamber of Commerce, project school counselors, school admin- 
istrators, teachers and occupational specialists. Data Indicate that there 
was little or no involvement on the part of the district admhvlstrat ive 
level. As a result cf these meetings, a tentative flow chart, working forms 
and descriptions of functions and process wc;re developed* The proposal 
was recommended to the District Superintendent but was rejected as being too 
broad in scope and too costly. Following the rejection of a second proposal, 
a third proposal, developed by project staff and district school personnel, 
was approved in Ju.e, I97^» An examination of this model indicates an ap- 
parently thorough, sound and workable plan for the placement and follow-up 
activities required by legislation. Supporting the model Itself Is further 
detailed information on the duties and responsibilities of a Director of 
Intorrnation Placement and Follow-up, a Career Placement Officer, a Career 
Counselor and the Occupational Placement Specialist. 

As a part of the overall aspect of career education, and especially 
to place emphasis on the matter of placement and follow-up, the role and 
responsibilities of an advisory committee were developed and an advisory 
committee formed. Data indicate that because of numerous constraints, pri* 
mar i I y a lack of time, it was impossible for the first cormittee to function. 
Subsequently, in June, 197^, the committee was reconstituted. Hcjwever, data 
from December , 197^, state that the Career Education Advisory Corrfntttee con- 
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tinued to be '*di sf unct lonal" in spite of efforts of project per50nr.el and 
the enlistment of a second chairman. 

Project staff and placerr^^nt and follow-up personnel developed a number 
report and follow-up forms for purposes of assisting students and main- 
taining records of serv'ce. These include a monthly report fv':^rm on place-* 
ments and follow-up to be submitted by each high school and post secondary 
school, a pre-graduat ion Information form for student completSon, an exit 
interview form, a follow-up survey Instrument and a number of survey forms 
on student interests and on job availability and !ndustrld! visits. 

The following data from the Vocational Technical Center and the three 
high schools, for the school year 197^-75, shewn as a district total. In- 
dicate, to the extent that the data are accurate, that the placement and 
follow-up program is operating. 

District Total 

I . Number of school dropouts 592 

1. Number of school dropouts requesting place- 
ment assistance 689 

3. Number of schOvTi jropouts placed In jobs, 
other education*^ procrems or helping 
agencies 506 

Numb€3r of high schoci graduates and Voc- 
Tech School completions requesting place- 
ment assistance 157 

5. Number of high school graduates and Voc- 
Tech School completions placed in jobs 

or other educational situations 113 

6. Number of employer contacts riported by 

school placement personnel 652 

Beginning in January, 197'*, bi-weekly meetings were held for project 
school counselors, occupational specialists and follow-up staff to plan for 
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a system of reporting placements between the project school s« the vocational- 
technical center and the career placement office as well as for the develop- 
ment of the forms indicated earlier. The data indicate that, as these staff 
members become more involved in planning the placement and fol1ow->up ser- 
vices, there developed a greater awareness of the problems involved and the 
need for a centralized information, placement and follow-up system. This 
prompted project staff to rework and recommend again a total system, central- 
ized placement and follow-up design, which was adopted in June.lS?'^, as pre- 
viously stated. 
Fl nd inqs 

1. The data indicate that the plan evolved for a placement and follow- 
up design is workable and effective and that it has been Implemented in the 
schools. 

2. There is evidence that early planning for this component was not 
sufficiently detailed or complete, and failed to recognize the need for 
district staff involvement from the outset. 

3. The data indicate that effective plans for the formulation and 
the Operation of the advisory committee were not developed and/or Imple- 
mented. 

k. The data indicate that school and project staff personnel devoted 
many hours of work to the development and Implementation of the placement 
and follow-up component. 

Component Vt - In-Service Education Programs 

Objective: Providing in-service programs in the areas of orienta- 
tion, planning and in^lementat ion of career education for teachers, 
administrators and supportive staff. 

Information concerning the two major In-servlcc education efforts, the 
Administrative Workshop" and the *'0r ientat ion and Planning Workshop'' has 
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Icf.'.n provided earlier in this section. Data have also been furri5^iei -;0r- 
ct rrinq certain curriculum development efforts through the work*;! r... ■<"pro<j» - 
i ; th»r: cofTiponents for elementary, middle and high school/vocatic.ij - ^ec^*^!;?' 

j)ij >\^., 

lr,i' extensive effort of the project staff and the school personnel who 
Involved themselves, can only be reflected by the summarization of the many 
in-'jcrvice programs conducted, reflecting the number of participants, ob- 
jectives dnd days involved In each undertaking. 



Leon District Career Education Project 
in^^Service Programs 



NAMC/ DA If 


NO. OF 
PARTICIPANTS 




OBJECTIVES 


' ti l i n i s t rijt i ve 
. • r k s hop 
June 1973 
(5 days) 


kO 


1. 


To orient district personnel to 
Career Education project. 


T ient at i on and 
Planninq Workshop 
Auqust >973 
(10 days) 


105 


K 
2. 
3. 


To orient project school personnel to 
project. 

To Introduce basic Career Education 
concepts. 

To develop a tentative plan for irr>': la- 
menting Career Education In existing 
curr icul a. 


( 1 enpnt ary l/^'OM 
Workshops 
March-May 197^ 
(1 day) 


22 


1. 
2. 


To orient participants to LOOM materials 

and '*Hands-on'* activities. 

To plan implementation of related 

activities. 


Elementary LOOM 
Workshops 
Auqust 197^ 
(1 day) 


85 


1. 


To orient remaining elementary pro- 
ject school personnel to LOOM mate- 
rials and assist them In planning for 
implementation of related activities. 


Middle School LOOM 


23 


1 . 


To orient participants to LOOM mate- 


Workshops 

Teb. -April 197^ 

(1 day) 




2. 


rials and **Hands-on*' activities. 
To plan implementation of related 
act i vi t ies. 




6:^ 
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Leon District Career Education Project 
ln*Service Programs (Continued) 



NAME/DATE 



NO. OF 
PARTICIPANTS 



OBJECTIVES 



Middle School LOOM 30 

Workshops 

August 1 97^4 

(2 days) 



Elementary School 125 
PAIS Workshops 
Nov. IBy'^-March '07^ 
(1/2-1 day each) 



1, Or?ent remaining project middle school 
personnel to LOOM materials and assist 
them in planning for implementation 
of related activities. 



To TOvlde in-depth study of PAIS 
program and materials for all pilot 
elementary school personnel, to 
facilitate irr^lementat ion of pro* 
gram in existing curriculum. 



Middle School Fm IS 31 
Workshop 
March-April 197^ 
(2 days) 



Workshops 

July 197'^ ^ August 

(5 days each) 



To introduce PAIS program and plan 
for Implementation In existing pro- 
gram. 

To select related activities to 
supplement PAIS program. 



Middlf» School 


CA!S 


29 


1. To finalize Implementation plans and 


Workshop 






orient remaining faculty members to 


August 197^^ 
M day) 






program. 

2. To distribute required resource 
mater iai s. 


Middle School 


Science 


7 


K To develop Career Education/Science 



curriculum guides. 
To develop plans for implementing the 
program. 



Leon High School 
Planning Workshop 
Tab. -Apr 1 1 197^ 
(2 ^^^^) 



13 



To develop over-all program plan and 
implementation strategies for pro- 
ject high school . 



LeOn High School 
Foreign Language 
Workshop 
1-ly 197^ 

w e eks) 



I eon qh School 
Science Workshops 
July-AucMSt 197^ 
{k weeks) 



To develop teacher and student cur- 
riculum nateriats relating foreign 
language skills (Spanish and German) 
and Career Education concepts* 



1. To develop teacher and student cur- 
riculum materials relating Basic 
Biology, BSCS Biology and ISCS Science 
and Career Education concepts, 



Leon High School 
Guidance Workshop 
June-July 197^ 



1. 

2. 



To plan guidance activities to reach 
more students. 

To develop guidance activities for 
use of classroom teachers. 



is I 
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Leon District Career Education Project 
In-Service Programs (Continued) 



ERIC 



NAliE/DATE 



NO. OF 
PARTICIPANTS 



OBJECTIVES 



I i vely Vo^Tech 
Workshop 

(2 days) 



8 



I. To develop a transportable Career 
Education model for incorporating 
guidance activities, employabllity 
skills and compensatory mathematics 
and language arts skills into career 
programs. ^ 



Human Development 
(haqlc Circle) 
Workshop 
September 19/ 3 



18 



To Introduce participants to Human 
Development Program ('*Maglc Circle**) 
activities and materials which re- 
late concepts of human development 
to classroom activities. 



Middle School FA IS 



23 



Worksho;;)S 



May 20, 22. 27. ?9. 1975 
June 3»SJ975 



1. To review and evaluate FAIS program. 

2. To review implementation plan and 
recommend revisions. 

3. To btudy Individual FAIS lessons and 
revise where necessary. 



Placerrent and 
Fol I owUp 

August 21.22,23J97^ 



37 



1. To establish the roles and respon- 
sibilities of the school counselors, 
occupational placement specialists, 
and district coordinator for place- 
ment and follow-up model. 

2. To adopt and/or develop the forms 
necessary to implement the district 
placement and follow-up model. 

3. To develop the competencies and skills 
necessary for using the Florida State 
Employment Service's Job Data Bank. 



Su^rnarles of workshop evaluations, reflecting teachers' reactions, 
opinions and comments concerning a majority of the workshops listed above 
were examined. The format fo^ all questionnaires was identical* consisting 
of seven questions: 

1. Was the time of the meeting satisfactory? 

2. Was the workshop organized in a satisfactory way? 

3. Was presentation adequate to accomplish objectives? 

Did the workshop accomplish the task(s) set In stated objectives? 
5. What were the strengths of the workshop? 
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6. What improvements would you suggest? 



7. a. Ski lis achieved 

b. Mater ial s 

c. Consul tar 

d. Other 

Elementary level workshops : (Total) (N-199) 



I tent React Ion / Comments No Response 

1 Yes J82 No j. 

2 Yes 129 No ^ 0 

3 Yes 55 No _i 2 
k Yes 222 Nd ^ 2 

5 Positive 

6 Constructive 

7a Postive Idsntif icatlon 

b Positive 

c High Positive 

d Positive 

Middle school workshops : (Total ) {N«70) 

Item React ion/Comments No Response 

1 Yes 70 No _0 JO 

2 Yes 62 No _1 _0 

3 Yes 6i No 9 _0 
k Yes 66 No ^ _0 

5 Positive 

6 Construct i ve 

7a Positive Identification 

b Primarily Positive 

c High Positive 

d No Comment 

Leon High School workshops : (Total) (N»ll) 

I tern React Ion / Comments No Response 

1 Yes 11 No _0 0 

2 Yes 11 No _0 0 

3 Yes 12 No ^ 1 

k Yes _2 No _L i 

5 Positive 

6 Constructive 

7a Limited Identification 

b Positive 

c Positive 

d Positive 
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Lively Vocational Technical School ; (Total) (N«7) 



I tem React ion / Comments 

1 Yes No JO 

2 Y«5 J. ^ «0 

3 Vcs Ji No JO 
U Yes Ji No JO 

5 Pos 1 1 i ve 

6 Constructive 

7a Limited Positive 

b Limited Positive 

c Limited Positive 

d Limited Positive 



f i f >d t nqs 

The data indicate that an extensive nurr.ber of /oe iings, workshops 
<jf»<j ot^t r work situations were organized and carried out ' purposes of 
Oevelopinq the several phases of the project, 

2, Exaniination of teacher responses to the questionnaires concernin^ 

• M workshops indicates, generally, a highly positive reaction to the efforts 
t the pri'ject staff in organization, and In meeting objectives. 

3, Exd*- [nation of teacher responses to the questionnaire concerning 

♦ workshc^ps indicates constructive suggestions and statements of positive 
J.* nejf it a( '>ost wiLhuut. except io/i. 

4, Examination of the teachers* responses to the questionnaires 
Ji^jft?.. » vri'^^>r dtfftjrences in responses between teachers of the various 
school levels. 

Teac^^ers* responses to the questionnaires reflect a positive at- 
tiludfi tov/ard career education and to the exp-^rtisc of the workshop leaders 
dt^d consul tants. 

CQ;r; nonent V 1 I - Conmun i ty Development 

Obipctiv( : Developing a program of school -commun ity i ivolve- 
ncnt t :^ provide continuing educational services to all people. 
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The data indicate t' at the project staff made numerous attempts to 
actively involve members of the community in the Leon District Career Educa- 
tion Project fron the inception of the project. Some of these efforts were 
as fol I ows : 

1. Contacted 286 community leaders, by leter from the Superintendent 
of Schools, Inviting them to participate in the August, 1973, workshop, 

2. Sent tnvitations to representative parent groups from project 
schools to attend tti^ August, ^973f. workshop. 

3. Publicized the new cfer-fier education program through several 
articles in the local newspaper and via local television. 

Conducted a county-wide job opportunity survey and s'^nt inquiries 
for information to several hundred businesses and industries. 

5. Project staff made c number of presentations on career education 
to civic groups and other organizations and agencies in the community. 

The data indicate, however, that despite the invitations to th^ August 
workshop, very few, if any, of those who were invited did attend the work- 
shop. Additionally, th., response to the county-wide Job opportunity survey 
was to little or no avail since only 12% of those contacted responded. 

Subsequently, though, the career education project received the full 
support of ci previously established service group, the Leon School Volunteers 
(LSV's). This organization of parents and other community representatives 
gave of its time, talents ond energies to assist and to supplement the td'uca- 
tional experience of students at all levels, K-12. The group served as 
career consultants, enlisted others to do so too, and provided assistance to 
teachers and students in many ways. The data also indicate that the elementary 
schools used the service of ISJ more extensively than the middle and senior 
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high school because each secondary school was provided an occupational spe- 
cialist to assist teachers tn planning for field trips, obtaining resource 
speakers and providing occupational and career information. The LSV program 
a d the occupational speciaHsts program were on-going when the career 

jjcation project began. To develop a means of providing project schools 
with this service would have been a duplication of effort. Iherefore, the 
career education project worked cooperatively with both groups in expansion 
of the I r pro-jrarr^s . 

A parent member of the LSV program served on the project steering com- 
littee and assisted with development of the career education program planning. 

Tne project senior high school had, for many years, held a Career Day 
ore r-jll da. each school year. The project staff assisted in the enlarge- 
e-t ord operation of this activity. All students and teachers were Involved. 

The Irror-iation Placement and FoUow-up component of the project developed 
a SySte- f:^r providing employnent services to school leavers with the Florida 
E^::!c>nent Service. 

findings 

1. The pro'ect staff did ir.ake an effort, early In the project, to bring 
a'z L:t co-'^'jnit-. : nvol ver>ent. 

2. There is no further evidence of any aggressive action on the part 
o* t • e project staf^ to intensify tnvolvenent beyond tnat of tht LSV, 

3. The cata reveal no Tnforratlon concerning effectiveness of or re- 
actions to f^e career program fro^^ parents or other citizens, 

Co^oo-ent V ! 11 • ^'.aterlals Development and Dissemination 

• .Although not expressly stated as an objective, the natter of 
materials development and dissemination was of significance in 
the devel o:^->ent and Ir^plementat ton of the care*^*" education pro- 
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ject» For this reason It was considered of sufficient impact 
by the eva)uators to be included as a comporvent* ) 

An exsmlnation of the data provided reflects that, throughout the pro- 
ject, extensive efforts prevailed, under the direction of the project staff, 
to prcj»ote and assist in the developnent of career education materials and 
to obtain, from all sources possible, sucH materials 6- ready prepared for 
dissemination to project schools ^nd teachers* Certain such activities 
have already been cited in other components; there follows here a summation 
of sorne of the additional activities involved in t»^'5 development and dis- 
seminating materials: 

1. At the inception of the project, a;i extensive review and selection 
of guidance and curriculum materials and professional literature was under- 
taken. These included materials from other career education projects 
throughout the country, commercially prepared A-V materials and texts, Florida 
DepartTOnt of Education resource ouides, and FERIC (Florida Educational Re- 
searc'^ Information Center) mater 1 5. 

2. Frequent newspaper articles. TV appearances, magazine articles, 
slide tape presentations and letters were prepared for purposes* of Inform- 
tna the public about career education. 

3. A system for di ssemln^.t i r AV materials from t-'^e career education 
center was devised to serve pro^^zt schools. Included were films and video 
tapes, procured on a loan basis, and filmstrlps and cassettes purchased with 
project funds to neet specific needs. 

Guidance materials, ircludirg materials from other career educa- 
tion projects In the state, curriculum materials - FAiS, LOOK - and en^loy- 
ment related rr^thenatics materials for the high school. %i*ere provided to 
DToJect schools. 
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5. Many visitors frofr, schools In other districts took occasion to ob- 
serve the development and implementation of the progran. Similarly, numerous 
requests for material developed by the Leon project were filled for teachers 

* -o^^ other districts. 

6. Tne purchase of printing equipment permitted the reproduction and 
dissemination of sone materials at a great moncntary saving. 

7. An exarination of periodic "Itemized Lists of Materials Distributed 
to aro^ect Schools," reveals a careful, in-depth selection of relevant mater- 
ials in reasonable quantities, for appropriate levels of the program. The 
extersive lists of items indicates the massive effort made in providing 
d'i\jersir led and effective materials. 

5. "lor Ida VIEW (Vocational Information on Education and Work) has been 
erpar^ced in Leon County and includes service for the project schools. Scripts 
arc aperture cards for W+2 job descriptions were available along with inforrva- 
-clor on local training and 56 r^avy jobs. The data indicate that VIEW has been 
uised exterslvelv and has been successful in infoming students about careers. 

^roiect staff, curriculurr^ coordinators and especially teachers them- 
selves, were I-volved in the developrnent of rnaterials for their respective 
classroo- or st jdert- 1 evel situations. Sorne of the major curriculum and 
career edj-at'c- ~aterlals developed by the Leon District Project are listed 
r e 1 cv,- . 

Ele'"^ertarv Level 

ZescriDtion Eler^entary Career Education ^rogram'^ 

^Tddle Sc^col Level 

'Career Education: Cobb and Raa Middle Schools.'' 

■'Rescript I or o* Middle School Program) 

'Career Education Syllabus for Raa Middle Scnool Science Teachers'' 

M-Dlerentat Icn of Career Education Elements in the Middle School Science 

Curriculum:;" - Cobb School 
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Middle School Level (Continued) 

(Teacher's guides relating the exploration of selected occupations/careers 
to the existing science cent i nui/". ) 

High School Level 

"Leon High Scnoo) Career Education Plan Book*' 

(A description of the High School Program) 

"Career Guide for Biology: Textbook Correlation, The Earth: It's Living 

Th I nqs " 

"Career Guide for Biology: Textoook Correlation, High School Biology , 

BSCS, Green Version 

"Career Guide for Science: Course C-^rrelat ion. Intermediate Science Cur- 
riculum Study ( ISCS Science)'^ 

(Teacher guides and individualized student guicies fusing career education 
elenents with the acadefric science courses ) 

"Career Guide for Foreign Languages: German 1-lV 

Career Guide for ^orelgn Languages: Spanish l-IV" 

{Teacher guides and individualized stu<tent guides fusing the teaching 
of target language culture, vocabulary and syntax with selected 
occupations in five occupational clusters ) 

Lively Vocat i onaNTechn I cal School 

"Transportable Career Education Model Formats Relating Compensatory 

Skills, Guidance Activities and Enployabi 1 1 ty Skills to Career 

^rograrrs" 

'A -ode] for integrating quidsnce activities, employabil Ity skills 
and the compensatory skills of mathematics and language arts with 
a vocational career rrogna-n — re Child Care ) 

Elerentary Level 

— *Tun Things Tc Dc" 

; Group Guldarce Activities! 

-Tq-- School Level 

''Source Book of Sc')Ool Guidance Activities'* 

'*^eacher's nandrook 'or I-Liidance Services'' 
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Findings : 

1. The project staff vigorously pursued a policy of materials dcvelop- 
r^ent and dissemination throughout the time of the project. 

2. Teachers responded positively to involvement In the develo,: ':ent as 
we ^ ^ as in the implementation of career education materials. 

3. Materials prepared under previous State of Florida programs, as well 
as sorne In other states were found to be useful and effective, thus avoiding 
unnecessary duplication of effort in materials development. 

4. Project staff made a continuing effort to inform the community about 
t^e career education program through various media. This effort ^as also 
extended to many out-of-county visitors. 

Cone 1 us tors : 

1. The delay in initiating the project and the timing of its expiration 
appear to have had negative effects on bringing the project into motion initially 
and In rroving it into the ifnp lamentation stage at a later point. 

2. **ore specific plans, within a time frane, for the completion of 
specified tasks and a commitraent of htinan resources to the tasks, might have 
avoid^ii or m/nlmized numerous constraints which lessened the project's ef- 
fect Ueness. 

3. Responses by participants in the August workshop for teachers in- 
dicate that aztproximately 80% of them were oositlve In their reactions to 
its effectiveness. 

4. The project staff appears to have provided effective "'service'' to 
t*^ project schools and teachers In terms of organizing :neetIngSt providing 
materials and ecuionent and in crediting situations for Involving people in 
areas ^.T revelopc^nt and reSDOnsib i 1 i tv. 

S- it appea^^s that Insufficient effort was made to prevent ' ton tarn inat ion" 
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of students and teacSers and to maintain and conduct the project In a man- 
ner normally required In an experimental/control design* 

6. It appears that participation on the part of the Lively Vocational- 
Technical School and Its staff was minimal and that the Tallahassee Community 
Coilege made no effort at participation in the career education project. 

7. There Is evidence of a positive nature concerning the value and 
effectiveness of career education materials prepared through other projects, 
viz., FA IS and LOOM, used In the Leon District Project. 

8. The variety, quality and quantity of career education materiais, 
both comercially obtained and locally prepared, siere adequate for Impie- 
Tientation of the program. Some problems of dissemination of Information 
and materials, at times, caused constraints. 

q. Materials produced, and time devoted to the prefect, evidence a 
high level of teacher ability and sincere interest in t't^ development of 
the oroject. 

!Q, The planning and personal Invol v«.Tiert with students In the guidance 
function by the Guidance Coordinator and the majority of counselors and 
occuDatlonal specialists reflects an effective beginning to the provision of 
career courseling," at the K-12 levels^ 

11. Although early, detailed planning of placement and foslo-iio was 
to some degree ineffective, the Dlan ultirately develoiped v^s effective, 
but not fL'lly inolenented. 

12. Although based on liirited res^sonses, the in-service prograe-s de- 
veloi^ed :Dy project staff appear to have been SL*ccess^i ' effective tc the 
*2xte"'t th-at they voere r^rt Iclpat** c in by teachers and ethers. 

Corrui^^Uy ?nvolverrent bv project personr>c- was '-^ot vi^rously 
rursjeci, alt^ugh sor^e successfu"* irroacs at part IclpatlOT were made. 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
GRADES K-5 



The Zareer Education programs, developed in Leon Oistrlct during the 
^x^riod June 15, ^973, snc December 31, 197^, were Introduced officially in- 
to i^j classroo^-5S in January, 1975. It was at this time that f^^z pre*tests 
tor eKper i-^rtal/control evaluative design were admintstcv cd. Nine 
oui^lic schools were involved, of which five were el ementary (<j-Pde5. K-5) 
Sv.->o::ls. C^* these five, two, Ruediger and Timber lane Elementary Schools, 
were • '^vc I ved in the product evaluation and are referred to as experimental 
:r :rcje~t schools. Two other elementary schools, Caroline Brevard and 
-st^rla. served as control or non-project schools for testing purposes in 
f^e ^re-::cst design. 

trrj 1-Hrrts in the e 1 a'^^entary schools involved in the project and/or 

t-jst"^g ^^rc as -ollo^s: 

Scnocl Enrol Inent School Enrol Inent 

Concord 38 Timberlane " 776 

^uedigei' ■ 6^7 Caroline Brevard-^ 562 

Sea lev 760 Astoria-' 730 

S»j1 1 I va'? 5S7 

• Schools used in pre-post testing 
T^e pur;:.ose of the evaluation was to deternine, as based upon the ob- 
ective^s set *C'-tn in t*^ project for the elementary level, whether expert- 
-«'~tc1 (project) students, as conoared to cc^ntrol (non-project) students^ made 
greater qai^s toward acquiring corrotencies identified in the conrronly ac- 
cepted career education eler^nts. Thus, ar. effort was r^ade to ascertain 
cP.5we"S to foPoi'-Mrc qus't.ttcns: 

Did stude-its in the career education progra-^^s {exper finental qrCLip), as 
co-^-^-ec t: 5rjce^ts e-:roPed t'-aditlor^l edwCStlon prograns (control group) 



U develop a greater capacity for self-awareness? 

2. develop a greater ability In clarifying personal values? 

3. demonstrate greater facility at decision making, or at 
career decision making? 

acquire nore knowledge about careers? 
5. develop a greater awereness of the relationships between 

academics and career development? 
6- develop a greater awareness of the economic aspects of 
careers? 
Instrunentat ion : 

Two instruments were adr fnistered at the elementary level. A pre*test 
was ad"^» nisterec^ Fn ^anu<.ry^ 1S75, and a post-test was administered in ^y, 
)975, With both ..tstru-^rts. The first instrument, the Worker Information 
Sca^e, '>od»fied evel 1, '^or the 1*2 grade group and Level 11 for the 3*5 
arade crouc, was concleted by the students. This instrument includes ques* 
tfCrss sbcut different occupations in an effort to n^asure knowledge about 
different jobs. Specific questions, 12 at -.evel 1, and *6 at Level 11, are 
asked cbDut t^^ tas^s performed and the training necessary for a person with 
a z*^rza\r. ]ot. Fictu'es Bnd words are used Fn each of the five parts of each 
cuest ! on, 

Wor-Ker In^omation Scale 

D^ta for grades 1 a::d 2, on the Worker Information b^cale. Level -1, in- 
dicate a sicni^icant change by the total group frorr the pre-test to 

oost-test. However, the data, treated b^- analysis of variance, did 
-^-t indicate a statistically significant difference in chan^ from pre- 
test tc rest-test between the experimental and control crouos. TSe 
-ears d:^ ir^clcate that the control grou:^ gaired more f^an the exDer:- 
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nental group, but not significantly more. Pertinent data are shown 



in Table 1 . 



TABLE 1 



3R0UP ME.ANS AND N FOR THE WORKER INFORMATION SCALE (MODIFIED), 

LEVEL I, EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS, GRADES 1 AND 2, 
PRE AND POST-TESTS. 1975. LEON DISTRICT 



Ixoer irrenta ! Means 
'ontrcil Means 



P re-Test 
48.10 

102 



Post-Test 

49.19 
106 
49.28 



1 n-7 



"re -ted zy araivsls of variance, data for grades 3, ^ end 5« on the Worker 
I nr . --iit i Sca-e, Level 11, Indicate r Significant difference between 
total ^re-test group scores vs the to**:.! post-test group scores and tiie 
total exrer '-lertc] gro^jp scores vs th^ :otal control group scores, 
*-o»^-jver^ t*^e dt'ference between the experinent^l croup pre-post change 
arc f^e zo^trol croup pre-post change was not significant. Pertinent 
::ata are s^:v^ ir Tarle 2, 

TA5LE 2 



-E~SS -Sir N FOR THE VORKER INFORf^TICN SCALE (HDDIFiED), 
LEIEL li, EXPtRIHEMAL AKD CONTROL GROiPS, i3^DES 3. ^ AND 5, 





POST-TESTS, 


1S75. t-EON 


DISTRICT 






Pre-Test 


Post-Test 




lental Msans 


62.67 


64.00 




N 


171 


173 


Z .t ~; r . " 




6G.73 


63.03 




N 


156 


155 
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Teacher Observation Scale of Student Behaviors 

The second instrutrient, used at the K-5 grade level, was the Teacher 
Observation Sc-ile of Student Behaviors and was completed by the teacher 
for each of the grade levels. The eighteen items of the scale 

are grouped into five sections: '*sel f-awareness/' "career awareness/ 
"self -responsibi lity/' '^rcblerr solving/decision naking abilities" 
and "other traits." Teachers were asked to rate each their stu- 
dents as being in one of the following four categories relative to 
t*^e several traits indicated: 

K very rsuch like this student 

2. sonewhat like this student 

3. 5 little like this student 
t. not at all like thiS student 

^he instru'^nt was conpleted for 33^^ students in the experimental pre- 
test aroup, and 323 stL'dents in the control pre-test group, and 300 
stuoents tn the experiT^ntal ocst-test group and 322 students in 
control c^ost-test group. - Chi Square was calculated on each of the 
itens, altSouq*^ total ratirqs "n sor^e cells might have been considered 
Hsuff iciert for r^eanlrgful analysis. Data wti-e treated for the K-2 
crades as one croep anc grades 3, ^ and 5 as a separate group. 

c3-^oarl5or, by inspection, of tSe exper irental and control group data 
fcr craces indicates a Is'-ger percentage change b-' tSe control 

croup fror. pre-test to post-test. -A higher percentage of teachers 
narnied "very much like this student" while a smaller oercent ir^rked 
"50T»ewhat like this student." in grades 3-5, the najcr chai^ge f«-on the 
p^e to the post-test snowed a higher percentage of the exper iriertal 
grocp in tne very -x^cn Hke f^is stuoen^* categorv. The control grocp 
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percentage rerained approximately the same from pre to post-test. The 
trend by section generally resembled the total for the entire group. 

An exanination of the instrument used !n this Instance reveals a rat»ng 
scale of great subjectivity and limited discrimination Tn the criteria 
bet *'crt^ for, or on which judgments are to be made. Approxinately 
50' of t^^e teachers completing the scale tended to mark only two of the 
four pos5'-:1e categories, i.e. 'Very much" or "somewhat like this student* 
-Itnojcjh tnere were significant differencfes between the exper inr«ntal 
zr-^^o artd the control group On several of the post-test sections of the 
bcdi-i:, the significant Chi Square does not indicate direction either to 
the exrerl-Tental or to the control group, i.e. that one was better than, 
or -aze greeter gains than the other. Insoection of the data indicates 
that in one instance the exparinental group ib narked in a certain ncre 
ocsitive lanner and in another instance, the control group Ts so ri^rkjed^ 
Thus, even though Chi Square shows significance in some irstances. It 
is ^n inceterninate situation since both gro^jps* ratings shift back 
ar.:: *crth, fro- nigh to low, along the ccntirxjurs of the scale In each 

-he •'ive sections. Tnis results In the lack of a consistent pattern 
o- :'ocression in these five sections by either gro^up fron the negative, 
less desirable status, to a ccs?tive r>ore ceslrable status.. 
la-^eer Ecucatlon Activities Checklist 

C:i.i''!-^-; tnc f-T-'-leTentat Ion cf t?^ Career Ec^'catlon Project, eler^entary 
te^;.n£'-^ n,^.: reen asved to maintain a record of the various career related 
acti»-ti3S tnev ^ac jsed an<3 the nurber of tines such activities were used, 
e'ther o^. a caiiv o:- wee<]> oasis or several tl^s dLTing the senester. At 
tne c^d c: me sc^or^l year t^-ese were SiiT^arlzed as totals for all elerjentarv- 
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teachers responding. A total of 80 elementary teachers responded to the 
request and completed the checklist in accordance with directions. The data 
provideC indicate that approximately 65% of the elementary teachers respond- 
ing, involved their students in a wide variety of career related activities 
and that they did sc on a regular and/or consrstent basis. Hr^.'ever^ the 
su-raries also indicate that some activities were not engaged in az all by 
5 :~-e teachers. 

i nd i nqs 

1. Tnere were no significant differences between the experimental and 
control groups as deterrrlned by an snstru^nt designed to measure knowledge 
arout careers ard the relationships between academics and career development. 

2. There were ro significant differences which might favor gains by 
eit-^er fie exDer Inert? i group or the control group as determined by an instru * 
-e-^t resig'^ed to ^easure ceveloDT'ent c* sel f -awareness, clarification of 
cers^'a* values, cec I s i o^-'-.ck i ng cr kno^^^'ledge about careers. 

3. "*-^e IrstrL-^e^ts were linited In their objectivity and di scr irr I natory 
o even's tc -eaSwre i i f e^'ences between the two groups, 

""Sere were no cata relative to the measuremer^t of gr-owth t^e 
3 ^a^•e•^•:iss the eco-ior-.ic asoects of careers. 

5. "^he irstr^jnents we-e not adequate for ;:urpcses zf tr.stt --c the ocjec- 
"■'vC'S set ^'o't-". *0'' th^ K-5 level of t^ oroject. 

6, Teac^e'S, generally, used ? va-Iety of career-related activities w;th 
t"- *' stjce-^.ts 3"jd js^c t^e- o-^ a reoular Cf- lorsistert basis. 



ACHIEVEMENT THE MIDDLE SCHOOLS 
Grades 6, 7 and 8 

In the Leon District Career Education Program, two of the nine schools 
in the pt Jject were niddle schools. Cobb and Raa middle schools participated 
as experimental entities in the program; however, only Cobb Middle School 
was Involved in the testing progrsn of the project. Belle Vue Middle School 
served as the czntrcl or non-prcject schoDl for testing purposes in the pre- 
post design. 

E^Tv":'. l-^nts 'r these schools were as follows: 



S c r>o^D 1 Enrol Iment School Enr ol Inent 

Cc-jr- 882 Belle Vue-- 8^9 

^-e- 1,DC6 

5c"^ociS used in ?re*^ost "testing 
Th-:r z'^rpcse t^e e^/aluation was to determine, as based ucon the ob- 
ectives set fortn In the project for the middle scnool level, whether the 
e>.::er I-^e^tal forojeci; 5tude"*tS- as compared tc cc-itrol (ncn-aroject) students, 
-er-r Greater gains toivsrc acquiring corpetencles ^certified in t'-e comn-only 
r^ce-ted carter edjcatfO-* e'e-^e^ts. T^ijs, an effort was r^cde tc ascertain 
a"^s*^e'S to tne follo^trg c^-'^st r ors: 

Z:-z stude'^ts the z^reer ecucat'cn :Drccra~s ''ex;:>er f-ertal crcsuc), ss 
^D^Da-id tc st'-de-^ts e-^-cl'^ec In trac 1 1 T r^^a ecjcatTro prcgra^^s (ccrjtrol 

c ve'rr 5 crecter caracitv fzr sel ""'-avarer^ssT 
2. dew-2^rz = ::recte"' abilltv ir clari'^v'rg DersDna"! values'^ 
5. c2 5tr--.-e are3tcr "^^.-cM'ty at cec"£:cr making ^^d at career 

j:2C*Sfr-" -.^ii.JrgT' 

=c::j*re ~^o'e kncK-lecpe a^-^^t careers ^ jOts and job clusters* 
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5. develop a greater awareness of the relat lonshi;/ between 
acadenics and career development? 

6. develop a greater awareness of the economic aspect:^ wf 
careers? 

7. learn more about skills needed to get and hold a Job? 
Instrumentation : 

Two instruments were administered at the middle school level (Grades 
6-8), A pre-test was administered In January, I975> and a post-test was 
admini vit^rt-d in May, 1975> u<ing both instruments. The "Career Awareness 
Inver* j»v wa-j administered at the 6th grade level and at the 7th and 8th 
grao» i. 'S, an instrument entitled, "A Measure of Career Information, 
AttiludvS atv- i.oncepts" was employed. 

Career Awareness Inventory - Grade 6 

This Instrument is purported to measure "knowledge, social attitudes 
personal experiences and contemplations a student demonstrates about 
various occupations." The author also indicates that the instrument was 
originally designed for use in individual interviews, and although useful 
v/ith groups of students in grades 4-8, scores of older >tudents may be 
less reliable than those of younger students. 

The Career Awareness Inventory consists of seven sub-parts, "useful in 
identifying specific strengths or weaknesses of individuals or groups." 
The seven sub-parts are, "identity," "training," 'Vnodels," "functions," 
"prestige," "clusters" and "characteristics," and deal with the knowledge, 
acquaintance or general information which the student may have about an 
occupat Ion. 

A comparison of the ex(>er imental and control groups on the seven sub- 
parts of this inventory, by inspection of the percentages reflecting "correct" 
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answers, indicates no clear trend or basis for distinction between the two 
groups. Tne control group gained more than the experln^ntal group on two 
sections, 'Vnodels" and "clusters." The exper irnental group gained more than 
the control group on the three sections of "training," "functions" and 
"prestige." There was essentially no difference on the "identity" and 
"characteristics" subsections. 

The only major difference was on the 'Vnodels" section In which the 
control group gained 23 percentage points. An example of a question from 
this sectfon is: "Lawyer/judge - (a) unfamiliar; (b) don't know," (such 
a person). The section contains 32 questions; each question mentions a 
different job and asks if the respondent knows a person with that job or 
does not know a person with that job or in that capacity. The nature of the 
test and the resultant data do not permit a quantifying analysis of this 
i nventory . 

The data from the Career Awareness Inventory were treated by analysis 
of variance. The analysis Indicated that there was a significant difference 
at the .01 confidence level (F = 7.68) between the total pre-test score and 
the total post-test score, and that there was a significant difference at 
the .05 level (F = 6.08), between the total experimental group score and the 
total control group score. However, the gain from ^re-test to post-test 
made by the experimental group compared to the gain made by the control group 
was not significantly different. Fertinent data are shown In Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 



GROUP MEANS AND H FOR THE CAREER AWARENESS INVENTORY, EXPERIMENTAL 
,'>ND CONTROL GROUPS, GRADE 6, PRE-AND POST-TESTS, 1975, 

LEON DISTRICT 







Pre-Test 


^ost-Test 


Exper imentat 


Means 


87 


90 




N 


53 


5^ 


Control 


Means 


78 


88 




N 


eu 


57 



A Measure of Career information^ Attitudes and Concepts - Grades 7 and 8 
This instrument was designed to meesure students' knowledge, attitudes 
and concepts about the world of work. r'art 1 is a multiple choice section 
of 27 items which measures job knowledge. Part 11 is a True-False section 
of i7 items which measures attitudes and concepts about the world of work and 
is based on an "agree-disagree," rather than on a "true-false*' conc*5pt. 

The data for grade 7 from tliis Inventory were treated by analysis of co- 
variance. The analysis of covariance on Part 1, indicates that the covarlate, 
or pre-tcst score, was significantly different at the .01 confidence level 
(r ^ 97.37). However, after eliminating the pre-test difference, a comparison 
of gain from pre-test to post-test indicated nc significant difference bet- 
ween the two groups. Similar results were ootained on Part 11 of this in- 
ventory by treatment of analysis of covariance (F = l8.^0). No significant 
change between the two groups was found from pre-test to post-test after 
elimination of the pre-test differences. Pertinent data are shown in Tables 
k and 5. 
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TABLE k 



GROUP MEANS AND N FOR A MEASURE OF CAREER INFORMATION, ATTITUDES AND 
CONCEPTS, MULTIPLE CHOICE SECTION (PART I), EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS, GRADE 7, PRE-AND POST TEST, 
1975. LEON DISTRICT 



Pre-Test Post -Test 

Experimental Means 16.95 16.71 

N U2 k2 

Control Means 17.29 18.11 

N Mf kk 



TABLE 5 



GROUP MEANS AND N FOR A MEASURE OF CAREER INFORMATION, ATTITUDES AND 
CONCEPTS, TRUE-FALSE SECTION (PART 11), EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS, GRADE 7, "RE-AND POST T^STS, 
1975. LEON DISTRICT 



Pre-Test Post-Test 
Exp«r rmental Means 9.95 10.0^ 

N k2 k2 

Control Means 9.56 8.5^ 

N kk 



The dato for Grade 8 from this inventory were also treated bv analysis 
of co-voriance. The analysis of co-variance on Part 1, indicates that the co- 
vari-jto, or pre-test score, was s i en i f icant 1 y different ax. the .01 confidence 
level <f = 53.^9). However, a comparison of gain from pre-test to post-test 
was not significantly different for the two groups. On Part 11, the True- 
False Section, the co-variate, or pre-test score, was significantly different 
jt the .01 confidence level (F = 58.7^). Additionally, the gain from the pre- 
tf:st to the post-test, made by the experimental group was greater than that 
made by the control group. The difference was significont at the .05 confidence 
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level (F = U.36). Pertinent data are shown In Table 6 and 7. 



TABLE 6 

GROUP MEANS AND N FOR A MEASURE OF CAREER INFORMATION, ATTiruDE. ^ND 
CONCEPTS, MULTIPLE CHOICE SECTION (PART 1), EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS, GRADE 8, PRE-AND POST TEST, 







Pre-Test 


Post-Tpst 


Expe r Inenta 1 


Means 


18.23 


18.73 




N 


38 


38 


Cont ro 1 


Means 


16.97 


17.52 




N 


kk 





TABLE 7 

GROUP MEANS AND N FOR A MEASURE OF CAREER INFORMATION, ATTITUDES ^Nt' 
CONCEPTS, TRUE-FALSE SECTION, (FART 11), EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS, GRADE 8, PRE-AND POST TESTS, 





1975. 


LEON DISTRICT 








Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Exper i mental 


Means 


9.9'+ 


10.84 




N 


38 


38 


Control 


Means 


8.02 


8.i<3 




N 


kk 


kk 



Cdreitr Education Activities/Resource Checklist 

During the implementation of the Career Education Project, middle school 
t(N3chers and coimse lors/occupat tonal specialists • j been asked to ndi.>t:ain a 
record of the various career related activities o'jc resources they hp»d used 
and the number of tin.es during the year such activities/resources had bee.' used. 
These were sunrr.ari/ed as totals for all t-jachers and as totals for the counselors/ 
occupational specialists. A t'tal of 50 teachers and k counselors/occufat ional 
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specialists corpletsd useable checklists. An ex'.:ninat ion of the data provided 
;r:djcotes that botn teachers end cou^ise I r . s/occupat i ona I specialists, in th<;ir 
respective responsibilities, provided : wide variety of career related ^<c*- /itic5 
and used varied resources. The data indicate that these activities/resources 
were used nu.Tierous times djring the year. 
F i ftd 1 nqs 

1. There were no differences in the gains made by the experimental or 
control groups, rjrade 6. as determined by an instrument designed to measure 
kno; led' e. : oc i a I attitudes and personal experiences about occupat ions, except 
on r ht- "models" sectlio In wvhich the control group gained 23 percentage points. 

2. Analysis of variance inaicatcd no significant difference in galrs 
"lade by the two 6th grddf. groups on th^; over-all test scores of an instrutient 
designed to measu,- e Knov.ladge, social attitudes and personal experiences 
ciboot occupations. 

^. There w/ere no differences fn the gains made by the experimental or 
control groi:ps, :^rodes 7 and 8, as determined by an instrutnent designed to 
^r^easure knowledge. attitud'2S and concepts about the world of work, except in 
P«)rt II, Attitudes ano Concepts, Grade 8. 

k, Ry rjnalysis of co-variance it was determined that the difference in 
'5,1 in madt uy the experimental group, grade 8, corripared to the gain made by 
v.hc control qroup, grade 8, from pre-test to post-test on t • attitudes and 
concepts sectr jf an instrument designed to measure knowledge, attitudes 
,3nd concepts about ih^ world of work, was significant at the .05 confidence 
N;vel. It would therefore appear that the experimental students gained more 
career information tfujn did t^le control students. 

5. There is no evidence that an effort was made to test for the follow- 
ing obj tives stated for the middle schools:' grade 6 - se I f -awareness , 
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personal values, «3ecis!on rr.akSng or skills needed to get and hold a job; 
grades 7 and 8 - sel f-awarene^^o, deci-^ion making, econofr^lc aspects of careers, 
or skills needed to get and hold a jod. 

6. Teachers as well counselors/occupational specialists used a 
variety of career-re i atcci eci 1 vlt ; ?s/resources v.!th theEr students, and used 
therr- numerous times throughout t'.e year. 
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ACrilEVRMENT AT THE HIGH SCHOOL AND POST HIGH SCHOOL LEVELS 

GRADES 9-1^ 



The early planning of the Leon District Career Education Program Included, 
in addition to the elementary and middle school programs, two high schools, the 
Area Vocat iona' -Technical School and the Tallahassee Community College. Sub- 
seauently, Leon Hign School (the experimental, project school) and the Are/v 
Vocat ional -Technical School participated, as previously described, In the pro- 
cess and product involvements associated with the career education effort. 
However, the Tallahassee Community College, ii^sofar as available data indicate, 
made no efforts at participation or pursuit of activities involved in the 
career education project. Although the Area Vocational-Technical School 
participated in the project, it was Involved only In a very limited manner in 
the pre-tests and not at all in the post-tests. Additionally, there was no 
control group involved in any testing at the post-hIgh school »evel. Conse- 
quently, with extremely limited pre-test data and no post-test data available, 
no attempt was nade to evaluate achievement on the basis of test data at the 
Area Vocational -Technical School, Godby High School served as the control, or, 
non-project school, and, along with Leon High School, participated in the pre- 
test activity In January, 1975, and in the post-testing In May, 1975. 

Enrollments In the two high schools Involved In the testing were as 
f ol I ows : 

School Enrol Iment 

Leon High School 22^*3 
Godby High School 2067 

The purpose of the evaluation was to determine, as based upon the ob- 
jectives set forth In the project for the high school level, whether experl- 
rrenta (project) students, as compared to control (non-project) sturtlents, made 
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greater gains toward acquiring competencies identified in the conuionly accepted 
career education elements. Thus, an effort was made to ascertain answers t'^ 
the following questions: 

Did students in the career education prograjns (experimental group), 
as compared to students enrolled in traditional education programs 
(control groups) : 

1. develop a greoter capacity for sel f ^awareness and values 
cl ar i f icat ion? 

2. demonstrate greater facility at decision making and at 
career decision making? 

3. develop a greater awareness of the relationships between 
academics and career developrr^^nt? 

develop a greater awareness of the economic aspects of 
careers? 

5. learn more about different jobs and job ch.sters? 

6. learn more about skills needed to get and hold a job? 

7. develop more occupational skills? 

Instrumental ion ; 

Two instrurrients were administered at the high school level (grades 9-12). 
Pre-tests were administered in January, 1975, and post-tests were administered 
in f^ay, \3't>. Thei Assessment of Career Development (ACD) was administered to 
grades ^ and 11. The Career Maturity Inventory was administered to gr.^dts 10 
and 12. 

Assessment of Career Development 

The principal purpose of tins instrument is to assist counselors and 
administrators in obtaining the information needed to develop effective 
guidance programs designed to meet student needs. It can also be used to 
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assess outconies cyt career guidance programs. The Assessment of Career Develop- 
ment (ACO) is ccnposed of three major scales which are structured around the 
follrjwing coi^ponents of career education: (1) Occupational Awareness, (2) 
Self Awareness, and (3) Career Planning and Decision Making. Each of these 
is divided into two or more sub-sections. The instrument also obtains stu- 
dents' reactions to their career guidance experiences and is identified as 
Section ^4 in the instrument. 

To the extent that the available data from the administration of this 
if Minent can be reported for comparative purposes of the experimental and 
control groups, they will be reported by grade levels (grades 9 c^nd 11) and by 
the components cited above. 

Grades 9 and 1 1 - Section 1, Occupational Awareness 

This section consists of two subsections v.'hich, in turn, consist of two 

parts. : 

1. Occupational Awareness 

A. Occupational Knowledge 

1 . Occupat ional Character I st Ics 

2. Occupational Preparation Requirements 

B . Exploratory Occupat ional Experiences 

1 . Formal Experiences 

2. I nf ormal Experiences 

Occupational Characteristics (5^ Items). This part deals with duties, psychosocial 

aspects, and worker attributes. 

Grade 9 - The computed t-values, comparing the mean scores of the experi- 
mental and control groups on the pre and post-tests. Indicated no 
statistically significant differences. Pertinent data are shown in Table 8. 
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TABLE 8 



GROUP MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS. SAMPLE (N) AND t-VAl.UES 
FOR OCCUPATIONAL CHA-iACTER 1ST ICS OF THE ACD, EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS. GRADE 9. PRE AND POST-TEST S, 1975 

LEON DISTRICT 





Exper imental 


Control 


t-Va)ues 




Pre-Teot 






Means 


37.35 


36>3 


0.616 


S.D. 


7.59 






U 


57 


i+6 






Post-Test 






Means 


36.59 


35.75 


O.i+07 


S.D. 


9.72 


9.65 




U 









Grade II - The computed t-value, conparing tlie mean scores of the experi- 



mental and control groups on the pre-test indicated no statistically 
significant differences. However, on the post-test, the control group 
■-aao was significantly higher than that of the experimentsl group. 
Pertinent data are shown in Table 9. 



TABLE 9 

GROUP MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, SAMPLE (N) AND t-VALUES 
fOf- OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ACD, EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS, GRADE 11, PRE AND POST-TESTS, 1975 

LEON DiyTRICT 



Control t-Val ues 



i+2.37 -0.768 

6.88 
i+3 



hS.2\ -2.806-- 
3.92 
33 



Experimental 
Pre-Test 

Means ^+1.3' 
S.D. 6.70 
N 5^ 

Post- Test 

Means ^+1.19 
S.D. 7.32 



"I 



36 



Significant .01 level 
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Qccupat^cnal Preparation Requirements (13 items). This part deals v.ith the 
<j"iojnt and type of training/education usually associated w/ith various occupa- 
t ions . 

Grade 9 - The computed t-value3, conparing the mean scores of the 
experimental and control groups on the pre and post-tests indicated 
no statistically significant differences. Pertinent data are shown 
in Table 10, 



TABLE 10 

GROUP MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, SAMPLE (N) AND t-VAUJFS, 
FOR OCCUPATIONAL PREPARATION REQUIREMENTS OF THE ACD, EXfERI- 
MTNTAL and CONTROL GROUPS, GRADE 9, PR^ AND POST-TESTS, 1975, 

LEON DISTRICT 



Experimental Control t'^Val ues 
Pre*Test 



Means 11.12 10.85 0.503 

S.D. 2.58 2.86 

u 57 ^6 

Post*Test 

Mr.^ans 11.77 '2.07 -0.550 

5.0. 2.69 2.38 



Grade I I - The computed t-values, comparing the mean scores of the experi- 
menta) and control groups on the pre and post-tests indicated no statis- 
tically significant differences. Pertinent data are shown in Table II. 
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TABLE n 



GROUP MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, SAMPLE (N) AND t-VALUES, 
FOR OCCUPATIONAL PREPARATION REQUIREMENTS OF THE ACD, EXPERI- 
MENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS, GRADE 11 , PRE AND POST -TESTS, 1975, 

LEON DISTRICT 



Exper Imental 
Pre-Test 



Control 



t-ValueS 



Means 

S.D. 

N 



\2.kS 
2.87 

5^+ 



12.79 
2.i+2 
^+3 



0.602 



Post-Test 



Means 
S.D. 

N 



12.61 
2.96 

36 



13.27 
1.77 

33 



-1.111 



Exploratory Occupational Experiences (90 items). This sub-section deals with 
"fori;idl" and "infornal" experiences related to activities typical of occupations 
in each of six occupational clusters. In this sub-section, a scale ranging 
f ron 1.00 to 3.00 was employed to reflect extent of experiences. ihui, a 
score of 3.00, or approaching 3.00, indicated a large or an extensive number 
of experiences, and a score of 1.00, indicated few or limited experiences. 
A score of 2.00 on the ale was considered an average number of experiences. 
r.rade 9 - Scores ranged from 1.63 to 1.9!^ (including both groups) 
and are in the low middle range. Although the experimental group 
had a -jlightly higher mean than the control group on both the pre 
and post-tests, there would appear to be no significant differences 
between the groups. Pertinent data ate shown in Table 12. 
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TABLE 12 



GROUP MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND SAMPLE (N) FOR EXPLORATORY 
OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE ACD, EXPERIMENTAL AND CONfROL GROUPS, 
GRADE 9, PRE AND POST-TESTS. 1975 
LEON DISTRICT 



Exper inenta ! Control 

Pre-Test Post-Test Pre-Tes t Post-Test 

Means 1.8^ 1.91 1.77 1.86 

S.D. .31 .27 .29 .3^ 

N 57 45 46 43 



G rade I I - Scores ranged from 1.59 to 1.99 (including both groups) and 
are in the low niddie range. On the basis of a summary of the explora- 
tory occupational experience scores and the computed data, there would 
c?ppear to b^t no differences between the experimental and control groups 
or either the pr( or post-test. Pertinent data are shown in Table 13* 



TABLE ^3 

GROUP MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND SAMPLE (N) FOR EXPLORATORY 
OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE ACD, EXPERIMENTAL. AND CONTROL GROUPS, 
GRADE II, PRE AND POST-TESTS, 1975 
LEON DISTRICT 





Exper imental 


Control 




Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Pre-Test 


Kost-Test 


Mean-; 


1 .84 


!.85 


1.83 


1.85 


5.1). 






.26 


.26 


N 


53 


35 




33 
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Cru d e 's 3 and I I - Sect i on 11, Se i f -Awarenes:-» , 

This sectic. consists of three sub-sections which. In turn, consist of 
from One to three parts: 

II. I f Awareness 

A. Preferred Job Characteristics (7 items) 
). Job Values 

2, Working Condition Preferences 
<^2 



B. Career Plans {k items) 

1 . Educat ional Plans 

2 . Occupat iona 1 Preferences 

3. Certainty of Occupational Preferences 

C. Perceived Needs for Help with Career Planning (9 items). 

Data fron the entire Self Awareness section are based on questions, choices, 
and personal perceptions which provide infornnation useful for individual coun- 
seMng. However, these values, preferences, plans and needs would appear to be 
neaninglo':s as group measures of comparability. Since the responses In every 
instance are individual and personal expressions or reflections, they cannot 
logically be "scored" nor statistically compared. For th2se reasons no 
analysis was made of the data in Section 11, Self Awareness. 
Grades 9 and 1 I - Section 111. Career Planning and Decision Making . 

This section consists of two sub-sections which consist of three and four 
parts respect i ve 1 y ; 

III. Career Planning and Decision Making 

A. Career Planning Knowledge 

1. Knowledge of Basic Career Development Principles 

2. Knowledge of Reality Factors 

3. Knowledge of the Career Planning Process 

B. Career Planning Involvement 

1 . Seeking Information 

2. Doing and Experiencing 

3. Focusing Information and Experience Resources 
Making Career Plans 

Career Planning Knowledge (^0 items). This part deals with a sampling of facts, 

fi7 
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cof :;epts and understandings useful in career planning as suggested by career 

deveiopTKjnt theory and guidance practice. 

Grade 9 - The computed t-values, comparing the mean scores of the 
experimental and control groups on the pre and post-tests, indicated 
no statistically significant differences. Pertinent data are shown 
in Table 1^. 



TABLE ]U 



GROUP MEANS, 


STANDARD 


DEVIATIONS, SAMPLE 


(N) AND t 


-VALUES 


FOR CAREER 


PLANNING 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE ACD 


, EXPERIMENTAL 


AND CONTROL 


GROUPS, 


GRADE 9, PRE AND POST-TESTS, 


1975 






LEON DISTRICT 










Exper imental 


Control 


t-Values 






Pre-Test 






Means 




2^.02 


25.72 


-l.M*3 


5. D. 






5.31 




U 




57 










Post-Test 






Means 




23.33 


2^.00 


-0.512 


S.D. 




6.91 


5.19 




N 




^5 


^3 





Grooe 1 I - The computed t-values, comparing the mean scores of the experi- 
mental and control groups on the pre-test, indicate no statistically 
significant differences. However, the mean score of the control group 
is significantly higher at the ,01 confidence level than that of the 
experimental group on the post-test. Pertinent da*:a are ifHown in 
Table 15- 
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TABLE 15 



GROUP t«EANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, SAMPLE (N) AND t-VALUES FOR 
CAREER PLANNING KNOWLEDGE OF THE ACQ, EXPER IMEMTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS, 
GRADE n, PRE AND POST -TESTS, 1975 

LEON DISTRICT . 



Mean 
S.D. 

N 



Mean 
S.D. 
N 



Experimental 
P -e-Test 

27.15 
5.83 



Post-Test 



Control t-Values 



26.1 1 
5.91 
36 



28.98 
i+.8l 

k2 



31.2i+ 
33 



•1.639 



.Z4.3i+8 



Significant .01 level 



Ca rec^r Planning Involvement (38 items). This Is an Inventory of student involve- 
nent in exploratory and planning experiences available in the school and community 
both on a fornal and informal basis. In this sub-section, a scale ranging from 
l.CO to 3.00 was employed to reflect Involvement of experiences. Thus, a score 
of 2.80 to 3.00 indicated extensive involvement, and a score of 1.00 to 1.20 
indicated very low or limited involvement. A score of 2.00 on the scale was 
considered rfn average level of involvement. 

Grade 9 - On the basis of a summary of the career planning Involve- 
ncnt experience scores and the computed data, there would appear to 
be no dif ferences between the exper iirtental and control groups on 
either the ore or post-test. Pertinent data are shown in Table 
16. 
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TABLE 16 



GROUP MEANS, STANDmRD DEVIATIONS AND SMPIE (N) FOR CAREER 
PUNNING INVOLVEMEMT OF THE ACD, EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
GROUPS, GRADE 9, PRE AND POST-T^'TS, 1975 

LEON DISTRICT 



Exper i.r^nta I Control 
Pro-Test rost-Test Pre-Test Post-Test 



Mean 1.72 1.83 1.73 '.88 

S.D. .35 .33 .32 .36 

N 57 kS he M+ 



Grade I 1 - On the basis of a summary of the career planning Involvement 



expeiience scores and the computed data, there would appear to be no 
differences between the sxperimental and control groups on either the 
pre or post-test. Pertinent data are shown in Table 17. 



TABLE 17 

GROUP MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND SAMPLE (N) FOR CAREER 
PLANNING INVOLVEMENT OF THE ACD, P.XPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
GROUPS, GRADE 11, PRE AND POST -TESTS, 1975 

LEON DISTRICT 





Exper (mental 


Control 




Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Mean 


1.86 


1.90 


1.85 


2.00 


S.D. 


.28 


.31 


.29 


.35 


N 


5^* 


36 


k2 


33 



Grades 9 and 1 1 - Section IV. Reactions to Career Guidance Experiences , This 
Section deals with the student's perception of help received from various as- 
pects of school career guidance programs. 

This is a seven-item, multiple response section concerning Information 
resources, guidance groups and teacher-initiated activities Involving sub- 
ject-related occupations. Students responded to one of four responses In 
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each \te^:, 

Sunnary results, indicating the responses, by percent, are reported here 
for each itcn. Responses for the two groups, experimental and control, were 
highly similar and were combined for this purpose. Total responses (N) all 
groups and levels - 351. 

Responses for items 1 -6 were: 

A. Help not provided or not used or none 

B. This was of 1 « ttle help 

C. This was of some help 
0. This was a lot of help 

Responses for item 7 were: 

A. Hardly ever 

B. Usually 

C . Almost always 

D. We don't have a guidance counselor 

I ten : 

1. File of job descriptions, pamphlets, or books on Jobs. 

Response : A = }6r., B = ZlA, C - 30%, 0 = 9% 

2. f il^s on jobs, talks by workers, "career days,*' tours. 

Re sponse : A = 24/,, B = l?/, C - kO%, D - la/. 

3. class discussion by teachers of jobs related to the subject they 
.ire teachi nq. 

Response : A = 3^/., B - 25/, C = 28%. 0 = 12% 

Discussion with a counselor about education and job plans for 
after hi gh school » 

Response : A = kSA, B - !9%, C = 2U%, 0 - 12% 
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5. Meetings with s^iall groups of students to discuss > hat we want 
tror^ a job, educational plans, job plans, etc. 

Response : A - 50/, B - 1?/, C = 23/.. D - &/. 

6. Overall, how mucn help with career planning has your school 
given you? 

Response : A = IV/, 8 - 37*/, C - 36%. D - 117. 

7. Do you feel that you can get to see a guidance counselor when 
you want or need to'^ 

Response : A - B = 50/, C = 30>t, D - 37: 

"nroer Maturity Inventory 

The Career Maturity Inventory, consisting of two parts, was developed to 
survey the attitudes and competencies which are important in making decisions 
about careers. The Attitude Scale focuses on the student's attitudes and 
feelings involved in making a career choice and entering the world of work. 
The CofTipetency Test is concerned with knowledge about occupations and the 
decisions involved in choosing a career. The inventory consists of a total 
of six parts. 

The Career Maturity Inventory was administered to students in grades 10 
and 12 at Leon High School (experimental) and to students In grades 10 and 12 
at Godby High School (control). The pre-test was oidm i n i stored in January, 
1975, and the post-test in May. 1975. 

Grade 10 - The computed t-values, comparing the mean scores of the 
experimental and control groups on the pre and post-tests of all 
six parts of the Inventory, indicated no statistically sijnificant 
differences. Pertinent data are shown in Table 18. 
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TABie 13 



.^.il-.NS, SAMPLE (N) AND t-VALUES. TOR THE CAREER MATURITY 
' '•\JENTOr ^ tlXKlRmENTAL AND CO^ROL GROUPS. GRADE 10, PRE 
/:\D POST-TESTS, 1975 

LECN DISTRICT _^ 



Pre-Test Post -Test 



Ef^^ER iMENTAL CONTROL EXPE R IMENTAL CONTROL 

Lt;>or. Godby t-Values Leon God by t-Value s 





S3 




61 






38 


I4O 




jV I ! - Ap;)rM i L^j ^ 




,13 


13.6^4 


Q. 728 




13.^7 


13. 18 


J. 315 


CcCUpO t i ond ) 
1 nforncjt i ()r> 


16, 




15.87 


0.98i+ 




15.32 


16. 10 


"0.826 


i ec t i .^'P 


!i4 


.32 


13.36 


1 .636 




12.^45 


12.62 


-0. 17*4 


P i enn i na 


1 3 


.72 


'^4. 18 


-0.002 




12.8'4 


lU. 15 


-1.283 


Prob 1 e^: Sol V i n>^ 


10 


.fc3 


11 .66 


-1 .392 




10.00 


1 1.65 


-1 .852 


At t t tudr: Sc.jl J 




.62 


36,21 


-1.672 




35.76 


36.62 


-0.699 


Grade 12 - 


The computed t 


-val ues 


, comparing 


the nean scores 


of the experl- 


r^ental and 


control groups 


on the 


pre-test, 


inc'Icated a statistically 




li i g n i f 1 c a n t 


difference betweer. the two groups on 


two sect ions of the 




i nvfnt or y - 


"goal select ion" and 


"att itude 


scale. 


" However, 


, t he com- 




puted t^val 


ues i 


r^d icated 


no significant differences between 


the groups 


riny sect 


ion of the povt-test 


data. It 5 


houl d 


be noted that post- 





test N Is less than half of the pre-test N at this grade level. 
Pertinent data are shown in Table 19. 
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TABLE 19 
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GROUP ^'EA^S, SAMPLE (N) AND t-VALUES, FOR THE CAREER r^w^TURITY 
INVENTORV, EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS, GRADE 12, PRE 
AND POST-TESTS, 1975 
LEON DISTRICT 



Pre^Test 



Post-Test 



E /P£R iMt^AL 
Leon 



CONTROL 
Godby 



t-Values 



EXPERIMENT AL 
Leon 



CONTROL 
Godby t-ValueS 



N 


53 


51 




26 


21 




Sol t -Appr<n sal 


1^.68 


13.71 


1 .kSb 


15.35 


13.90 


1 .52i+ 


Occuput i ona 1 
1 nf orrrtut i or; 


17.21 


1 7 . 00 


0.333 


17.88 


16.76 


1.191 


Goa 1 Se 1 t ct i n 


1 . 9^^ 




2 . II ■ 


15,35 


13.38 


1.667 


PI anr^ i n j 






0.22^4 


1^4.50 


1^4.76 


-0. 


Prob 1 oni Solving 


11.26 


11.18 


0. 107 


11.5'* 


1 2 . '( ^4 


-o.eok 


Attitude Scale 


37.^2 


3^.92 


2.327- 


37.5'* 


36.67 


0.1^39 


S i gn 1 f i can t 


.05 1 evf 


1 . 










C'ireer F ducat ion 


Ac t i V 1 1 ie 


s/Rfsources 


Check 1 i f.t . 









During the i"ip I emf-ntat Ion of the Career Education Project, Leon High School 
tc^acners and counoe 1 ors/uccupat i ona 1 specialists had been asked to maintain a 
rec ord of the vorious coreer related activities and resources they had used and 
the nu-ber of times during the year such act * v i t ics/resojrces had been used. 
Tho.e Wirt! sumrrarizcd as totals for all teachers (^O) ard as totals (6) for the 
ccun:.chrT7occupat ionril specialists. Oniy useable checkl i sts were tabulated. 
An «'x.}-.in.n ion of the data provided Indicates that the teachers and counselors/ 
occu[>5t ioHcil special i..ts, in their respective responsibilities, provided a 
wide variety of career rela^^d activities and used varied resources. The data 
further indicate that these act i vi t ies/refources were used numerous times 
durinq the yc3<jr. 
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r indlnqs 

1. There were no significant differences between the 9th grade experi- 
rrental and control groups, as deterv.fned by an Instrument dec^gned to measure 
occu;:^at I ona 1 knowledge, exploratory occupational experiences or career planni^.g 
knowledge or i nvol ver^ent . 

2. Tnere was a statistically .significant difference between the 1 1th 
grade experimental and control groups, favoring the control group, as deter- 
^Int^d b> an Instrument designed to rr.easure occupational characteristics know- 
ledge rind career planning knowledge. 

3. There were no significant differences bet^^en the 11th grade experl- 
nental and control grojps, as determined by an instrument designed to measu^'e 
occupational prepa'-ation requ I '^ements, exploratory occupational experiences and 
extent of career planning involvement. 

i,core> for both the experimental and control groups, at both grade 
levels, (5 and 11), on an instrument designed to measure occupational experi- 
orcos , Indicate students to be In the low-middle range of the scale. 

5. Scores for both the experimental and control groups, at both grade 
levels, (9 and 11), on an instrument designed to measure involvement in 
exploratory and olanninq experiences, indicate students to be in the low- 
Tiddle range of the scale. 

6. Students' perceptions of help received were generally favorable with 
regard to ••fllmr^ on jobs, talks by workers, etc,/' the "overall help received 
fron the school" and "availability of guidance counselors." 

7. Students' perceptions of help received were not generally favor- 
able with regard to "file of job descriptions, etc.." "class discussions of 
jobs," "discussion about education and job plans/' and 'Wetings with small 
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8. There were no significant differences bctv;een the yth grade experi- 
'^^.:ntdl and control groups, or the 11th grade experimental and control groups, 
as dctcrnined b/ an instrument designed to neasure attitudes, competencies 
drd knowledge alout occupations and the decisions involved in choosing a 
Ca reer . 

3. Teae'<rb as well as counselors/occupational specialists used a variety 
of ca. ,ier-relate'J activities/resources with their students, and used them 
'lUfM.- ft .us times throughout the year. 

10. There is no evidence in the data that an effort v;as made to test for 
t h • fL)l!owin(j ;l;u:ctive stated Xy^r the high school level: "develop more occu- 
t » :>ria 1 sk i 1 i 'j . " 
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CONCLUSIONS 
Achievement of the Product 0*ojectives 

Based cn the findings for each of the grade level areas tested and 
cinalyzed - Grades K-5, 6-8, ond 9-12 - it may be concluded that: 

Students in the cxper Irnental (project) group, a$ compared with stu- 
dents in the control (non-project) group: 

1. Generally, performed equally as well In developing a 
greater capacity for self-awareness and a greater 
ability in clarifying persorial values, except at grade 
level 8, where students in the experimental group ap- 
pear to have developed a greater copacity for self- 
aw<.^reness and a greater ability ii clarifying personal 
values. This difference was sigr iflcant at the .05 
conf i dence level . 

2. Generally, demonstrated equal facility at decision 
making and at career decision miking. 

3. Generally, acquired as much knowledge about careers. 
Jobs and job clusters, except at grade level H, wnere 
students In the control group appea*" to have acquired 
more '/.noftfledge about careers, jobs and job clusters. 
This difference was scgnificant at the .01 confidence 
level . 

k, GcneraHy, demonstrated an equal awateness of the 
relationship between academics and career develop- 
ment. 

5. Generally, developed an equal awareness of the econ- 
omic aspects of careers. 

6. Generally, learned as much about skills needed to 
get and hoi d a job. 

7. There is no evidence that an attempt was made to 
measure the developnent of occupational skills at 
any grade level. 

The following additional conclusions concerning the achievement of 

Product Objectives are drawn; 

1. Some of the instruments were not adequate for purposes of 
testing t»ie objectives set forth in the project. 
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The '-road range of objectives developed for the project 
were nut 'measured or tested for in ali instances or at 
all grade levels as identified in the project for those 
grade level s. 

For the most part, teachers and counselors/occupational 
specialists did use a variety of activities and resources 
of a career related nature with their students. 

Students* percept ijns of **he1p received," indicated 
favorable reaction to the r.ore general aspects of career 
guidance help, but reflected negatively on several of 
tlie Tiore specific, meaningful elements involved in 
career guidance. 

The period of time between the pre-test, January, I97S, 
and the post-test, May, 1975, does not to appear to have 
been long enough to effect desired changes In students 
reflected in the several objectives of the project. If 
this period had been longer. It is possible that more 
of the objectives would have been met and the desired 
results of the project woul'J have been attained. 

It is possible that a nore rigid adherence to test 
odnini strat ion procedures might have produced more 
positive results in the overall testing program. 

!■ is possible thai the application of accepted sampli.jg 
proc€^dures, both of classes and of students themselves, 
nrght have provided more positive results ir* the over- 
al 1 test i ng program. 
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RLwOMMENDATIONS 

On the basis of the findings and the conclusions drawn from the evalua- 
tion, the following recomnendat ions are made: 

K Planning procedures and the processes in the career education 
program should be evaluated for purposes of program improvement to enable 
students in the project to fulfill the product objectives. 

2. The Instructional objectives at the classroom level should be re- 
examined and refined so that more effective measuring Instruments may be 
developed or identified for future evaluations. 

3. A systematic approach, with appropriate organizational structure, 
should be adopted for purposes of data collection leading to effective, 
continuing evaluation for program improvement. 

A formal neans cf evaluating curriculum materials and developmental 
procedures should be established. 

5. The processes and content of the in-service education program should 
be closely analyzed to determine the nature of assistance and leadership which 
classroom teachers need, and to provide a more effective delivery system for 
such assistance and leadership. 

6. Guidance functions and counseling services should be evaluated for 
the purpose of an improved delivery system of career guidance for all students. 

7. Test a<fe!nistration procedures should be examined in an effort to 
provide irriprcvei testing conditions. 

8. Limitations should be set to preclude the overburdening of teachers 
with multiple projects and activities taking place at the same time. 

A study should be made to detem-ne more effective means of involving 
parents, business and industry and the conrxjnity in general in the total pro- 
gram of career developf7»ent. 
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10. Total project objectives should be exarrined, analyzed and refined 
in an effort to strengthen the basic structure of the career program, its 
direction and desired outcomes. 
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APPENDIX B 



Instruments Used to Collect Data 
fcr the Leon District Study 
1975 



I nst runr>ent 

Worker Information Scale (Modified) Level I, Adapted 
fron a similar instrument reported in Final Report No. 
VTAO-C^-OOS, Division of Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Worker Information Scale (Modified) Level II. 
Adapted from a similar Instrument reported in Final 
Report No. VTAD-C^-OOj, Division of Vocational » Tech- 
nical and Wult Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Teacher's Observation Scale of Student Behaviors . Pre- 
pared by Project Staff, Leon District C«5reer Education 
Program, Ta! 1 ahassee, ^Icr ida, 1 975. 

Career Awareness Inventory , Published by Scholastic 
Testing Service, Bensenville, Illinois. Copyright 
197^ by Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

A Measure of Career Information - Attitudei and Concepts 
Developed by Project No. VTAD-5-^-0032, The Fusion of 
FAfS in the Middle Grades , P. K. Yonge Laboratory School 
CoUiege of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville 

Assessnent of Career Development . The American College 
Testing Procran. Houghton Mifflin Conpany, Boston, 
Copyright 157^- 

Career Maturity Inventory . McGraw-Hill, Del Monte Re- 
search Park, Monterey, Calif., copyright 1973. 

TeP^cher Career Education Activities Checklist s Prepared 
by Project Staff, Leon District Career Educatior^ Program 
Tal 1 ahassee, Florida, 1975. 
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